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ABSTRACT 

At the second annual Cal*State Hayward conference in 
Rhetorical CriticisB, upper division and graduate students fro» 17 
colleges and universities presented papers on the theory, history, 
and criticisi of rhetoric. Panels of faculty neibers from the saffle 
colleges and universities, serving as editor-critics, judged the six 
papers in this voluie as coinendable. The titles and authors are 
"•critics of 'Declaiiatio*" by Williaa Glen Freeman, "Nomination 
Acceptance Addresses of Eisenhower and Stevenson: A Study in 
Contrasts" by Stephen W. Little john, "Ethical Criticism: The listener 
as Good Han" by Jerry Patch, "Saint Augustine and the Christian 
Influence on Rhetoric" by carol S. Ramsey, "Nixon as Poor Richard" by 
Edward A. Schwarz, and "Medium: A Neglected Dimension of Rhetorical 
criticism" by Iris N. Tamaok'a. The conference address by Dr. Bower 
Kljt "Rhetoric: Its Natural Enemies," is also included in the volume. 
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Professor Karl F. Robinson encouraged new endeav» 
ors, neM ideas for useful experieiice in learning and 
teaching. He was excited about the potential educa- 
tional value of a conference in rhetorical criticism, 
and he gave full support to its development. More- 
over, his counsel and good offices were indispensa- 
ble to the planning and execution of the first Con- 
ference in 1966. We had frequent questions for him, 
to which he responded with suggestions and answers 
drawn from his deep reservoir of thought and experi- 
ence. 

In planning this and other departmental pursuits, 
we listened to this wise and gently effective man; 
we learned from Kar\» 

To his memory, we dedicate this volume. 
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On May 20, 1967, the Speech-Drama Department 
and Creative Arts Division Council of California 
State College at Hayword, held the Second Annual Con- 
ference in Rhetorical Criticism. In attend&nce were 
professors and twenty-six upper-division and graduate 
students from seventeen colleges and universities of 
the western states. The students read papers on rhe- 
torical history, theory, and criticism in six sections 
to panels of edi tor-cri tics— the participating pro- 
fessors. The six student papers in this volume are 
those given commendation by the editor-critics. 

The Conference was honored with the attendance 
of Bower Aly, distinguished professor of speech at 
the University of Oregon. His address, delivered at 
the Conference banquet, is reprinted in this journal. 
To Professor Aly we owe a debt of gratitude for his 
important contribution to our conference and to man- 
kind's available supply of significant thought on 
rhetoric* 
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Schedule of Events 
10:00 Briefing 

10:30 Critics' Silent Review of Papers in Sections 
LUNCH 

I :00 Section Meetings 

Presentation of Papers 

Connents of Editor-Critics 

Decision for Convnendation and Publication 

^:00 Presentation to the Conference of Connended 
Papers 

7:30 Dinner Cat State Dining Room 

Master of Ceremonies: Dr. Robert C* Martin, 
Chairman, Department of Speech 
and Drama, California State College 
at Hayward 

Introducing the Speaker: Dr. Harold Barrett, 
Associate Professor, Department 
of Speech and Drama, California 
State College at Hayward 

Spealcer: Dr. Bower Aly, Professor of Speech, 
University of Oregon 

■'Rhetoric: Its Natural Enemies'* 
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ADDRESS OF THE CONFERENCE 



RHETORIC... ITS NATURAL ENEMIES 



Bower My, Unmrsity of Oregon 



HR. CHAIRMAN: 

Of course I must admit that the flattering words 
I have just heard fell pleasantly on my ear. I am 
reminded of the response made by the late James A. 
W I nans, long the Dean of our profession, on a similar 
occasion: ^'Disgusting flattery,** he said. "Flatter 
me again.** 

Let me say to all of you what I have already 
said to Chairman Martin: The enterprise in which you 
are engaged is highly intelligent. I applaud your 
efforts and hope you will maintain them. You must 
have observed also the excellent mariagmient, even to 
the smallest detail^ of the function we have enjoyed 
here today. Did you note, for example, doubtless 
thanks to Or. Barrett, that the **happy hour** was 
scheduled cleverly to prepare you for the **unhappy 
hour** now about to begin? 

inasmuch as this occasion calls for what is 
known in our profession as an after-dinner speech, I 
shall endeavor not to be profound. I see here some 
of my former students who can assure you that this 
effort to avoid profundity will cause me no trouble. 
In obeisance to our common interest in rhetoric, how- 
ever, I suppose I should begin with sppiupriate defi- 
nitions. 

By the term * rhetoric* I mean, without undue def- 
erence or reverence, and with as much understanding 
as I can bring to bear, what Aristotle meant. In the 
current literature, as well as in historical perspec- 
tive, the Aristotelian definition appears to be the 
most nearly stable. Even KorzybsKi, In his revolt 
against rhetoric, avowed his acceptance of the Aris- 
totelian concepts. Only the revisionists, the running 
dogs of evil rhetoric, received his disapproval. I 
ought to acknowledge, however, that the Arif totel Ian 
definition is one that I employ In my own thought. 
I «n well aware that there are other definitions; 
and I know that the lady rhetoric is also sometimes 
referred to as the harlot of the arts. 

As for the term 'natural enemies > I suggest that 
every art and discipline has its detractors. This 
competition among the arts is a condition of life! 
It is as natural as the arts themselves, and it gr 
from the variant interests and aptitudes of differ 
kinds of men. In this discourse I hope merely to 
Identify some, not necessarily all, of the nature, 
anemies of rhetoric. 

The Business Han 
.JJ '! ^ ^'^'•'^y y^*"*^ Wood 

Kruteh, then Professor of gngtish at Columbia Univer« 



rows 
f ferent 
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sity, where I was . graduate student, told me that in 
the United States rhetoric is employed chiefly by ad- 
vertisers. Perhaps he was right; I do not Icnow. But 
I suggest Chat if Professor Krutch was right thirty 
years ago he could hardly be challenged today. The 
advertiser, agent of the business man, enters our 
homes regularly through the media of radio and tele- 
vision. What is the rhetoric? Does it not, in large 
part, exhibit a rather shoddy reliance on the arts 
once employed by the pitch man, the patent medicine 
salesman? Apparently its chief utility, aside from 
Its main business of pushing cigarettes, is to sell 
drugs, soap, and allied products. The appeals are 
to fear, immediate or remote: If you don't use our 
soap, you won't smell good. If you don't smell good, 
people won't love you. If people don't love you, 
you will dry on the vine. Perhaps there is a sorites 
here, but if so it is rather too subtle for me and 
is, I suspect, unplanned. Another bit of the adver- 
tiser's rhetoric that fascinates me is a little gem 
I heard just the other day: "If he kisses you once, 
will he Iciss you again?" As so often happens in the 
study of rhetoric, an insight into the art provides 
a Icey to the culture. In my day, the rhetorical ap- 
peal to fear would have been reversed: If she Icisses 
you once, will she Iciss you again. 0 tempo raT o nareil 

My concern with the advertiser, the business man«« 
rhetorician. Is not the common plaint that he is vul- 
gar, although vulgar and sometimes disgusting he of- 
ten is. Surely there is a better way to sell drugs 
than to picture their course through the abdominal 
tract! My concern is that the rhetoric employed by 
the soap and drug peddlers debases the art and makes 
thjse who consune it a more ready prey to more of the 
same in every issue in which rhetoric can be engaged. 
We hear much nowadays about the pollution of our riv- 
ers, but I fear too little about the dirtying of bur 
streams of discourse. Whoever debases rhetoric is an 
enemy of rhetoric and perforce an enemy of the human 
race. Yet it Is among men of business and public af- 
fairs that rhetcric, as these men conceive it, gains 
Its widest support as a help to getting along in the 
world, as a means to success. Public speaking is 

? J?^?*''*'' "t^l '° P-i-WM' power and pros* 
tige. Is it possible that the leaders in our worlds 

Identify the arts of 
rhetoric to which they confess allegiance with the 
practice of rhetoric seen in their advertisements? 
Itllt^V^ Jwtlfled in apprehen. 

; J# J\f?'"!;? °' ••epubllc. For the quel. 
•^*IJ5!/"^"* discourse, and the way in whieh It 
L J* '* ^"'^ indicatori.-and not 

f5 »h2r:*'Iu'''Vi!'''l">' °^ * civiliwtion. 

It i$ sa d that Nathan ledford Forrest once answered 
• young 1ieut«niftt'j plea for a leave of abs.nee with 
the t.ri. statement, "| tol. you oncet, I tol. you 



twicet, God damn it, NO/' His grammatical usage may 
have been open to qucstion» his profanity may have 
been objectionable, but he employed the choicest rhet** 
orlc# His meaning could not be mistaken. 

Is it futile to hope that men of business and 
public affairs will cease to be the enemies of rhet- 
oric? 

The Historian 

Once upon a time I put to Sir Maurice Powicke» 
the distinguished British medieval ist» the question, 
'Vhat relation should rhetoric bear to history?'^ 
After a moment's reflection, Sir Maurice replied un» 
equivocal ly» 'Ts^iould hope, sir, none at alL'^ I 
did not pursue the matter with Sir Maurice, but I must 
surmise that he had in mind only that misshapen form 
of the art of rhetoric known as sophistry. For if 
rhetoric has no concern with history^ how is one to 
account for Thucydides» still one of the greatest of 
historians, to whom Cicero paid the highest compli- 
ment, as he wrote, 'The number of his thoughts almost 
equals the number of his words''? And even if one's 
view of historiography is less rhetorical than that 
of THucydides, one must observe thai as soon as the 
historian begins to write a narrative, he is rhetori- 
cian as well as historian. To tell the truth, an well 
as to tell lies, requires the aid of rhetoric* Indeed, 
even before the historian begins to write, he wl 1 1 
presumably employ the rhetorical art of inventio to 
discover the policy, the lines of his discourse. I 
must thus beg leave to doubt that Sir Maurice must be 
listed among the enemies of rhetoric* His own dis- 
tinguished discourse serves as an adverse witness to 
that indictment* 

That enemies of rhetoric can be found among his* 
torians, however, I have no doubt* A»iK>ng them are 
the historians who do not regard speeches (as did 
Heoat) as "veritable transactions in the human common- 
wedith; In fact, very gravely influential transactions," 
but simply as a mine or storehouse of data from which 
an account can be drawn; or as a compendlun of cynical 
protestations to be e)(plalned only by the true history 
that regards speeches as appearances only, whereas 
realities are economic* Perhaps a useful Judgment 
concerning any given historian may be gained by the 
test question, 'Vhat does he think of speeches?" |f 
speeches represent to a historian one form of human 
experiences worthy In their own right of Investiga- 
tion and report, then he is certainly not a member of 
the same guild as his brother who sees In speechmaking 
only an attempt, deserving either pity or scorn, to 
obfuscate the truth that the historian must somehow 
disclose* In my own endeavor to understand the his- 
tory of speechmaking, and even now and then to teach 
and wrfte a bit about It, I have taken comfort In the 
words of a friend of mine, a groat historian and a 
great gentleman, whose name I shall not pronounce here 
lest my doing so should embarrass him with his coU 
leagues. I once heard him remark: "It Is better for 
':he speech people than for historians to write the 
history of public speaking, becau^^e it is easier for 
them to learn history than It Is for historians to 
learn rhetoric." ^^erhaps the right conclusion is that 
some historians are the enemies, and some are the 
friends, of rhetoric* 

The Literarlan 

I ask you to believe that I have rescued the term 
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"literarlan" from the depths of my dictionary not from 
a preference for Inkhorn terms but rather from a gen- 
uine dissatisfaction with any other term— e,£*, lit- 
terateur, literato, I iterator, bel le-lettrist--to des- 
ignate those who regard poetry— and prose, for that 
matter— as a mystery to be e}(egeted only to the faith- 
ful and only by those high priests known as critics* 
In our day. In contrast with former times, literature 
tends to become an esoteric rather than a communica- 
tive art* To the degree that a poet Is obscure, he 
appears to satisfy his own needs and to achieve ac- 
claim among the literarlans* If one accepts the dic- 
tum that the artist father wrote to his poet son (That 
which can be understood is not poetry) and contrasts 
that dictum with the lesson that may be drawn from 
the Bryn hawr lectures of 1. A* Richards (That which 
can be misunderstood Is not rhetoric) then one may 
view the chasm between the literarlan and the rheto* 
rician* That the narrative poet, the epic poet. If 
you like the 'rhetorical' poet enjoys no vogue In our 
day Is as much a commentary on the times as on the 
poets and poetry* Human beings, not e)(cluding Amerl- 
cans, are in desperate need of declarations of courage 
that will enable them to confront a future filled with 
nameless terrors* That they do not often find these 
declarations coming from the poets may be owing In 
part to the poet's own fears but also, I suggest, t.^ 
the premium placed nowadays on non-communlcatlon In 
poetry, as In the arts generally. I reflect sometimes 
on the rhetorical criticism of the lady who, on being 
asked what she thought of the new preacher, «'eplied, 
"He can't be much of a preacher: I could understand 
everything he said.'* 

If the rhetorician finds an enemy, or at the 
least a stranger. In the modern literarlan, he may 
console himself by calling the roll of the friends of 
rhetoric among the poets of former times. In the 
English language he may begin with Chaucer, Milton, 
end Shakespeare— who understood rhetoric as well as 
poetry* 

The enmity of the literarlan toward rhetoric Is 
doubtless unwitting* Indeed, residing as he often 
does In a Department of English, the literarlan may 
honestly consider himself to be a friend to rhetoric. 
"Rhetoric,'^ Hp may have been told by the bookman over- 
heard by one of my colleagues at a convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, "Is the hot- 
test thing on the market*" Only the blind could over- 
look the spate of articles and te)<tbooks coming from 
Departments of English under the rubric ^'rhetoric*' or 
^'the new rhetoric.'* The so-called "new rhetoricians" 
have doubtless done some service In rescuing th« term 
"rhetoric'^ from oblivion or obloquy in Departments of 
English* Can you not remember when a good many De- 
partments of English banished the term "rhetoric"— 
as the substance had been banished long before— even 
from the lowly freshman course? Now they strive to 
be foremost not only In restoring the term to the 
freshmen but even In admitting It to respectability 
In upper-cUss courses* To be sure, even In such de- 
partments of English, rhetoric does not enjoy the 
status of literature or even of linguistics. Shall 
we observe that In Departments of English rhetoric Is 
no longer a third-class citizen but Is now almost a 
first-class citlzen—of the second-cl ass? 

The current prosperity of rhetoric In Departments 
of English would delight me If I could be convinced 
that our colleagues are secure In the faith* Believing, 
as I do, that no generation of men has ever had greater 



need than ours for the wisdom and utility to be found 
In a complete and honest rhetoric, I would wish to see 
studies in rhetoric prosper everywhere. But alas, I 
see little pieces called ''the rhetoric of the para- 
graph/* and '*the rhetoric of the sentence;*' and I see 
te)<tbooks refurbished with the major change to be 
found in the title page with the addition of the word 
"rhetoric'^^-doubtless a concession to "the hottest 
thing on the market;'^ and I see the fulNbodied rhet- 
oric confuted incessantly with styl ist ics— much as 
rhetoric was cnce confused with elocution* I despair* 
I judge him to be a wise politician who observed, 
will defend myself against my enemies if only Heaven 
will protect me from my friends.'* 

Is it not likely that in Departments of English, 
where rhetoric has for years been regarded as beneath 
the notice of scholars, the current interest will soon 
pass? Is it not probable that the ardor for the lady 
rhetoric, like that expressed not long since for gen- 
eral semantics and more recently for structural lin- 
guistics, will yield to still another passion? Can 
you not hear the refrain: '*l could not love thee 
dear so much loved I not English more*'? 

I despair, and I recall the innocence of the 
young instructor in English to whom I was introduced 
not long ago. On being told that I admit an alle- 
giance to the art of rhetoric, the young lady remarked 
sweetly, *Msn't that nice. You know, I had a profes- 
sor at Yale who was Interested in figures of speech.*' 

Very well. The lady rhetoric will always find 
refuge in the House of Speech, where she sits at or 
near the head of the table rather than far below the 
salt or out In the kitchen. As Schwartz and Rycenga 
observed in their introduction to The Province of 
Rhetoric , one of the few pralsewortivy books in TRet- 
orlc to come recently from Departments of English: 

Scholars in speech have, of course, always 
been aware of the importance of rhetoric, 
and they continue to urge that its syste- 
matic and thorough study now be merged with 
an awareness of new developments In the 
field. . . . 

The Communlcologist 

The latest enemy of the art of rhetoric is the 
communlcologist, who, bringing with him the heavy 
artillery of statistics and computers. Is preparing 
to provide formulas and equations that will explain 
what have heretofore been the mysteries. I would not 
have you think that I am an enemy of the communlcolo- 
gist, even though I believe him to quite probably 
an enemy to the art of rhetoric. For he means well, 
and well meaning people should always be encouraged. 
There are so few of them. 

I do deplore the term commun i co I oq I s t— 1 1 Is not 
of my coinage—as I deplore equal iy the term cofwnuni- 
cation employed as synonymous with speech or rhetoric. 
Onte I told my friend El wood Hurray, who was at the 
time engaged in estabi Ishing the National Society for 
the Study of eoftmunlcatlon, that I could not Join hts 
Society, because I was waiting for him to start the 
National Society for the Study of Conception, of which 
I would gladly be a charter member. I believe Profes- 
sor Murray thought me frivolous, as perhaps I was; 
yet I suggest there was sense In my frivolity* An 
orcjanliatlon entitled the National Society for the 
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Study of Conception would doubtless be open to misun- 
derstanding; but so also, I suggest, is an organiza- 
tion entitled The National Society for the Study of 
Communication. Both words— concept ion and communi- 
cation— suggest too much or too little. Not to bother 
with the term conception— since I was never offered 
the charter membership— I will observe that the term 
communication suggests to many people telephones, 
telegraphs, satellites, and Alexander Graham Bell. 
To many people the term does not at once, and to some 
I daresay it never does, convey the Idea of a whole 
discourse, including what you and I are wont to call 
invent io and dispositio . Here is no mere semantic 
difficulty. I tend to believe that the communicol- 
ogists are in grave danger of repeating in the twen- 
tieth century— with computers— the sixteenth-century 
errors perpetrated by Petrus Ramus. A dwarfed and 
crippled rhetoric can be dangerous, particularly if 
its practitioners further the illusion that thair art 
encompasses the whole of discourse; and what rhetoric 
requires today is not only a concern for commun i cat to 
but especially a searching, a scholarly, and in so 
far as possible a scientific Investigation into the 
ways in which the conception of ideas, arguments, 
and lines of policy actually occurs— and should occur— 
with attendant investigation of dispositio . I here 
refer not to the enthymeme but to what precedes it. 
I refer not to the metaphor but to what '^causes*' it. 
Perhaps the commun ico I ogists believe themselves to 
be engaged In this delicate enterprise. I beg leave 
to doubt that they are. In so far as I am competent 
to understand them, I believe that they— like the 
I iterarlans— characteristically take Inventio for 
granted, I fear that in taking the part for the 
whole they may be enemies to rhetoric and hence to 
men whom they lead astray. 

But I daresay I should not grieve for the lady 
rhetoric. Having survived Petrus Ramus, she Is proof 
against misfortunes and will doubtless outlive the 
commun I CO log ists, even with computers. For the lady 
rhetoric has In her keeping the two great Imponder- 
ables of this planet: humanity and futurity. And In 
every one of her suitors, in every rhetorician, there 
is a bit of the poet; for like the poet the rhetoric 
clan must wonder and he must ponder. And like the 
poet he deals in languaQe applied to those Inelucta- 
ble verities that make life Itself uncertain. 

The Rhetorician 

A. The Witnesser 

You may be shocked to find the rhetorician named 
as an enemy of rhetoric. Yet If you will bear with 
me I will endeavor to demonstrate that two kinds of 
rhetoricians today are truly enemies of rhetoric. 

As we have seen, what the llterarlans call the 
'•new'" rhetoric is not new at all: It is simply a 
branch, an adaptation, of etocutlo . If there Is a 
new rhetoric, it Is not found in elocutio but In the 
current practices observed In the streets, on the 
highways— from Selma to Hdntgomery, Alabama, for ex- 
ample— and, alas, on television. The witness rhetoric 
hjs as Its first law the adage taught to children: 
"Actions speak louder than words. •< 

The technique of the witness rhetoric appears to 
bi simple and, so far as one can tell, highly effec- 
t ve, up to a point: do out into the streets, the 
highways, or the public buildings. Chant a message: 
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'Ve won't 90. We won't go. We won't 90.** Or coin 
a sl09an««the more outraQeous the better: *'L,B«J«| 
L«B«J«| How many babies have you killed today?*' Stage 
a deinonstration. The demonstration is Itself a valu- 
able instrument; it testifies to all the world of the 
ardor and the will of the persuaders. If some demon- 
strator Is attacked, perhaps Injured, or even kllledi 
by an ant 1 -demons tra tori so much the better for the 
persuasion. It Is noteworthy that— so far as I have 
observed— the violence attendant on the witness rhet- 
oric has been instigated, or appears to have been in- 
stigated, by the anti-witness* Yet the Instrument Is 
not passive resistance* It might be described as non- 
violent action, as near to violence as posslble« In 
the street demonstrations, for example, the witnesser, 
either consciously or unconsciously, may employ forces 
deep in the psyche of the presumed antagonist* Even 
though the street on which the witness demonstrates 
belongs technically to the city, the dweller In the 
block responds to the primordial impulse: They are 
on m^ street* You must have seen, as I have, a puppy 
flee from the threats of a larger dog until he reaches 
his own back yard, whereupon he turns and barks furi- 
ously, secure In the knowledge that he Is on hfs own 
territory* And the larger dog Is likely to respect 
the puppyU prerogative* j|W cave, m^ tree, m^ wig- 
wam, m^ home have developeTcreature sanctions* To 
seem to imperil them Is an Incl ti^nant, whether the 
incitement be legal or extra-legal. What weight 
should be given to provocation, to the goading of the 
anti-witness, even to the martyr-witness's wish that 
he will be violated— 1 am not prepared to say, even 
though I am constrained to suggest that this element 
exists in the witness rhetoric* The witness rhetori- 
cian counts on gaining the sympathy, the allegiance, 
and eventually the votes, of those who read about and 
perhaps even more of those who see, the action- that 
speaks louder than words* In a kind, timid, and per- 
missive society the spectacle of police dogs confront- 
ing people In the streets, of policemen pulling young 
women bumpety-bump down stairways of a great univer- 
sity, of children with burned and misshapen faces— 
whether from phosphorous or from the explosion of a 
kerosene stove In which stolen gasoline has been 
poured— is manifestly rhetorical under Aristotle's 
definition of rhetoric as the discovery of a]J[ the 
means available In a given problem of persuasion* 
Those, of us who have a preference^ as did Aristotle, 
for the persuasion of the enthymrjme, may regret that 
the modern witness rhetoric appears, so far as one 
can tell, to circumvent the enthymeme In favor of 
"the arousing of prejudice, of pity, of anger, and 
the like feeltngs of the soul*'* The witness rhetoric 
thus appfiars to return to the rhetoric of Syracuse, 
so reasonably and eloquently deplored by Aristotle In 
A£S Bhe.torlca* Yet If those who prefer an enthyme- 
matlc rhetoric are as reasonable as their master 
Aristotle they must cope with conditions, as he did* 
Is there a counter to the witness rhetoric? I do not 
know* Concerning television, I must admit that my 
attitude Is to a degree somewhat like that of Lord 
Grey of Falloden toward the airplane: It Is too bad 
it was ever Invented^ or perhaps I should say, that 
it was invented so early In the history of the hutian 
race. Or Is it early? It may be later than we think* 
I am femthded ominously of Einstein's judgment that 
his great discoveries had come too soon: that the 
human race is not prepared at this stage to deal with 
nuclear fission* Is the human race prepared at this 
sta<je to deal with television? Yet Is there to be 
another stage? 
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Is the witness rhetoric really new? I doubt It* 
I believe It to be new only In Its manifestations ind 
In its current adaptation« The newness Is not In the 
witness but In the television set that makes millions 
of persons Immediate spectators, If not participants. 
In suasive actions* A current popular manifestation 
of the witness-rhetoric Is the |£* I refer not to a 
hostelry but to the now so frequently found In 
compounds, such as teach-in, lla-ln, fleep-ln, and, 
so I have been recently Informed, lo«a-ln* The latest 
hi CO come to my attention, however^ I believe to 
have been Invented at the Unlvertlfjf of Oregon, where 
a group of student doves are now staging a fast- In* 
They are fasting as a protest against American in- 
volvement In VIet-Nam; but the fo ce of their witness* 
rhetoric Is somewhat impaired by a group of student 
hawks, whO| employing a counter tness-r^etorlc, are 
staging a canpetltlve Jm, a feast-ln— much more pop- 
ular with undergraduates than a fast-ln««wi th proceeds 
from sales of hamburgers and coca-cola to go to needy 
children In Viet Nam. In my professional capacity 
as rhetorician, I can hardly wait to get back to Eu« 
gene to see which Is In, 

The orator has always been a witness, his own 
best or worst, to his own commitment. From this ob- 
servation flow the doctrines of ethical proof. But 
not only the formal orator has served as witness rhet* 
oriel an* Archbishop Cranmer's body burning at the 
stake, Sir Thomas Hore's noble head raised high on 
London Bridge, Crlspus Attucks shot down on a Boston 
street! all were witnesses. Not many yeai'S ago the 
Nazis massed their legions at Nuremburg and through* 
out the Reich to bear witness to the Fuehrer. In our 
day we observe the lesser politician rushing to have 
his picture taken with a Kennedy— any Kennedy; we 
observe the relevance of Lyndon Johnson's phrase, 
■'press the flesh." We recall the wonderful folksy 
progress Harry Truman made across the country In 1948. 

What are the prospects for the witness rhetoric? 
It is not yet clear whether the witness-rhetoric or 
the word-rhetoric will prevail. Yet we hardly avoid 
the Judgment that they are In conflict, for at the 
heart of the word-rhetoric for a hundred generations 
has been the enthymeme. Can an enthymeme be presdnt* 
ed effectively on the television screen In close com- 
petition with a spectacle? I doubt It* To one edu- 
cated In the word-rhetoric the witness-rhetoric must 
obviously seam Inferior; yet the witnessers are with- 
in their legal If not their moral rights to practice 
their art to achieve purposes they believe to be 
worthy. Whether the exercise of these rights will 
serve them well In the long run remains to be saari« 
If the witness-rhetoric should bring our so-called 
civilization more and more to resemble life In Nature^ 
as envisioned by Thomas Hobbes»nasty» brutish ^ atid 
short— then the wltnessersi along with the rest of 
us-^lll suffer* If the affluent barbarian, the ver- 
tical Invader of Ortega, learns to employ the witness- 
rhetoric to the detriment of the enthymamattc rhetoric, 
he may lose more than he galnS* 

Vet It Is possible to discover a wry hope for 
the future In the limitations of the past* If one 
were able truly to gat behind the enthy^ama, one mtght 
discover that Its source-^partlcularly In popular 
oratory— Is not In rittonaltty but in rational I tat Ion. 
Perhaps only the Intellectual (perforce a literati 
perion), whose self-portrait Is normally that of tha 
man of reason, has baari deluded Into bellevlhd that 
his snthymeMi are Indubitably raaionabte* DoubttiSS 
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counterfeit enthymemes have always been coined, and 
passed, end accepted as pure gold by those whose con* 
elusions have been predetermined by their prejudices. 
Perhaps the great mythologlsts— Fraier, Freud^ and 
Sapir— have been riding the wave of the future rhet- 
oric. Perhaps the accessories of proof will tend 
more and more to become the presumptive. If not the 
substantive, proof and will thus relegate the enthy- 
meme and the syllogism to that museum called the 
classroom. 

I would not have you utterly despise rational 1- 
lation. It may possibly be^ for e^cample, a better 
vehicle for governing the turbulence of the human 
race than forthrigKt and designing prejudice. Is not 
rational liatlon the obeisance that pasilon pays to 
reason? 

Please understand that I do not argue that the 
development of the witness-rhetoric Is a triumph to 
be celebrated. I want merely to suggest that the 
transition, If It comes, may not be catastrophic, 
eve t to the true believers In the word-rhetoric. Per- 
haps the new rhetoric will not be easily distinguish- 
able rrom the old. Perhaps it will be a new Instru- 
ment fashioned from the old materials: Half weapon 
and half word. Moreover, my favorite rhetorician and 
devotee of the enthymeme— Mrs* Bower Aly— offers us 
some hope for the survival of the enthymematic rhet- 
oric, even in competition with the witness* She opines 
that people become inured to spectacle, that they more 
and more respond to a battle In Viet Nam or a race 
riot in Tennessee as though It were a fight In Gun- 
smoke or an episode in Bonania; the unreality, rather 
than the reality, supervenes; or the two unrealities 
so infuse each other that the testimony of the witness 
is lost in Never-Never Television Land. Thus tele- 
vision develops Its own peculiar credibility gap, and 
leaves more of the field than might have been thought 
possible to its competitor, the enthymeme. 

B* The Scholiast 

The other enemy of rhetoric among the rhetori- 
cians I shall call '^the scholiast,*' meaning you and 
me. The scholiast, as you know, Is the perennial 
annotator, the writer of marginalia. I suggest that 
as enemies without enmity, we professors of rhetoric 
are ofttlmes guilty of the crime described by Oscar 
Wilde: "Each man kills the thing he loves.'* With 
our sometimes pedantic concern for ethos^ pathos, and 
logos, for proofs artificial and inartificial, for 
eloquence forensic^ del Iberatlve^ and epldelctlc do 
we not kill the lady rhetoric with smother love? We 
rhetoricians need now And again to remind ourselves 
that we have In our keeping the most human of the*arts; 
we need to remember that rhetoric Is not a dead Issue 
but a living art and craft, to be found wherever our 
fei tow*humans foregather. Just as In Aristotle's 
day, and Cicero's, and Quintlllan's the living rhet- 
oric Is to be found In reasons and appeals that men 
In the strength of life give to each other* As In 
the days of Alexander Hamilton^ Abraham Lincoln, and 
Franklin ftoosevelt rhetoric exists In the life about 
us. to find enthymemeS— and metaphors— one has only 
to observe men making and listening to speeche«i. To 
be Sure, the close observer may hear wickedness that 
will make him shudder or follies that will make him 
smile; but he may also see men who> as In the phae- 
jdrjj|> endeavor to bring their fellows to tfuth*o7^to 
wise policy. In any event, he will not have a dull 
moment • 
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As an honest rhetorician, however, I should note 
that there are here this evening some young people 
whom I have heard read some excellent papers, lest 
they be led astray by my advice, I think I should tell 
them the other side of the story. Hence I shall en- 
deavor to explain to them how to succeed In rhetoric 
without really trying. Perhaps I can do so by refer- 
ence to my paper called ''Enthymemes: The Story of a 
Light-Hearted Search** to which Dr. Barrett has already 
referred. After reading this paper In Ithaca, Pitts- 
burgh, and Honolulu, with (I trust) suitable dtspo- 
si tio t I was indiscreet enough to let It go into print. 
Ever since, I have suffered the worst fate that can 
come to a scholar or a politician: I am controver- 
sial. My older friends among the scholars— e.£* , 
James McBurney, Kenneth Burk<*, Harry Caplan--profess 
to think the little piece wonderful* But the solemn 
younger scholars— whom I shall not name— are shocked 
that a professor should read— let alone permit to be 
published— an article so light-hearted, so Irreverent, 
So— shall we say— sacrl leglous concerning the enthy- 
meme* Hence to do right by my new-found friends here 
this evening I give you Aly's four rules on how to 
succeed In rhetoric wl thout really trying: 

(1) Always be dull, especially about rhetoric* 
The old scholars won*t notice you, and the young ones 
will think you profound. 

(2) Bite your tongue rather than put It in your 
cheek* 

(3) i^un, don't walk, to the nearest undertaker 
and learn how he conducts a funeral. Apply his atti- 
tudes toward all your professional appearances* 

(4) Never crack a smile— until you have tenure* 

As for myself, I think this occasion appropriate 
to announce that, as penance for my light-hearted 
sins against the enthymeme, I promise hereafter- 
beginning with my next Incarnation— to conduct a seri- 
ous, heavy-handed, scholarly, scientific search for 
metaphors* I shall let none escape me* 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman: After naming so many enemies of 
rhetoric, I am happy at last to be able to tell you 
that rhetoric has a friend* As you know, ever since 
Plato^s indictment of the sophists, and Since the 
almost open warfare between the philosophers and rhet- 
oricians In ancient Rome, the phi losophers— doubtless 
not without reason— have characteristically been sus- 
picious of rhetoric and of those of us who profess 
the art* Their suspicions have not normally engen- 
dered In the rhetoricians a spirit of great good will 
toward those who follow philosophy as a profession* 
I am very far from being able to say that all phllo* 
sophlc suspicions have been allayed or that all fhe*' 
torlcal distrusts have been abandoned. But I can tall 
you that some philosophers and some rhetoricians now 
seem to understand each other, or to be willing to try 
to understand each other, some of the time* Perhaps 
the rapprochement Is owing In some degree to the cur^ 
rent preoccupations of tM philosophers with problems 
of language* This preoccupation Is noteworthy espe- 
cially among those who follow Wl ttgensteln^ who went 
so far as to remark that **Most questions and proposU 
tlons of the philosophers result from the fact that 
we do not understand the logic of our language*^* ft 
Is noteworthy also that this preoccupation of the 
philosophers with language Is coincident with the rise 
of the rhetoricians* Interest In persuasion by act^ 
and by visual symbols, as in the wl tness^rhetorU* 
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In any event, we find Gilbert Ryle, one of the most 
distinguished of modern phi losophers^ writing very 
much liko L A, Richards, who (although he may also 
qualify as a philosopher) is indubitably a rhetori* 
clan. Gilbert Ryle declares: 

I conclude, then, that there is, after all. 
a sense in which we can properly inquire 
and even say 'what it really means to say 
so and so*. For we can ask what is the 
real form of the fact recorded when this is 
concealed or disguised and not duly exhib- 
ited by the expression in question. And we 
can often succeed in stating this fact in 
a new form of words which does exhibit what 
the other failed to exhibit. And | am for 
the present Inclined to believe that this 
is what philosophical analysis is. and that 
this Is the sole and whole function of phllos<" 
ophy. But I do not want to argue this point 
now, 

I find another evidence of the friendship of 
philosophers for rhetoric, if not for rhetoricians, 
in an event now transpiring at the Pennsylvania State 
University, where a group of philosophers and rheto- 
ricians have Joined forces to found a new learned 
journal devoted to the scholarly trusts they hold In 
common. The new journal, to be published by the 
Pennsylvania State University Press, Is entitled 
Philosophy and Rhetoric . To all of you rhetoricians 
here I bespeak fcr the new venture your generous 
consideration. Surely you will agree that with all 
the enanies It has made, rhetoric deserves a friend; 
and there is no better friend than philosophyj In- 
deed. If I were to offer a toast, as is sometimes 
permitted on after*dinner occasions. I would suggest 
that we drink. In water or in wine, to rhetoric— and 
to rhetoric's ancient enemy and new friend! 
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I 

The declamation taught by the rhetors In the Ro« 
man schools of the late Republic and early Empire has 
been denigrated from that time until the present; Its 
ornateness and unrealistic themes have drawn sharp 
criticism. But educational practices In most sod* 
eties are aimed at perpetuating rather than changing 
that society* Disapproval of a society's goals should 
not cause condemnation of the schools that prepare stu* 
dents for that society* 

Critics of declamatio have allowed their personal 
Judgments of the Roman Empire's societal values to In* 
fluence their evaluation of the schools. In order to 
make a legitimate criticism of a socletyi a critic 
must project himself Into the context of that society, 
A failure to acknowledge the factors that formed the 
object of the criticism makes an objective criticism 
Impossible* Declamatio must be Judged for Its worth 
to the society that spawned It. If we have reason to 
study public address In historical and social persp^c- 
tive« should we not also study rhetorical training In 
the same perspective? 

We find many instances of opposition to declama- 
tion that indicate a religiose Indictment of wrong* 
doing. Charles Sears Baldwin calls con trovers I ae: 

«««that particular application of the an- 
cient schooling which In the generation be* 
fore Qulntlllan was already Infecting the 
old rhetoric, and through which the teach- 
Ing of both Greek and Roman schools was to 
be dwarfed and perverted J 

Tacitus, speaking from the vantage of contemporaneity, 
is Just as crltlealj 

But nowadays our boys are escorted to the 
schools of the so*cal led'professors of rhet-» 
orlc/...The plaea has nothing about It that 
commands respect. • .no one enters It who Is 
not as Ignorant as the rest; there Is no 
profit In the society of the scholars, slne^ 
they are all either boyS or youhg men who 
arA equally devoid of any feelings of responsl« 
bltlty whether they take the floor or provide 
an audience; and the exercises In which they 
engage largely defeat their own objects*^ 



' Charles Sean Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic 
(Gloucester, Hass«, 1959) « p. 62. ' " " " ' 

^ Taeltuij Tha DJaloQuas of eubllut Cornel lui tacit us . 
trans, Witliam petarson (Cambridga, Mass/,^ T9V6j,'pp. 107*9. 



Before continuing this discussion of attitudes 
towards declamation In the modern and ancient world, 
we should understand the procedure of a Roman school 
of rhetoric practicing declamation* 

11 

The rhetorical school of Rome offered an advanced 
course of study. By the time the student reached the 
rhetor, he had already been taught by the llttarator 
and the grammactlcus * 

The lltterator of the primary school was the 
first teacher to confront the beginning student* The 
child began school at about age seven and has usually 
completed this first step by eleven* Donald Lemen 
Clark tells us. 

In this primary school, boys and some 
girls as well, sat on the backless benches 
or forms, memorized the alphabet backward 
and forward, learned to write with a sty- 
lus on wax tablets hold on the knee and 
with a reed pen on papyrus*^ 

The concern of the granvnar school was literature, 
grammar, and rhetorical exercises In speaking and 
writing known as progymnasmata . The progymgasiiiata 
were a well structured series of exercises that pro* 
gressed In degree of difficulty as the student ad- 
vanced. The writing assignments Involved rewriting 
welt known fables and tales; the process Involved a 
study of qommonptaces, encomiums, conclusions, and 
other rhetorical elements* When the secondary train* 
Ing was completed, the student was recognized as a 
Roman citizen and received his to<]i^ virilis m He was 
now prepared to enter the school of rhetoric and con* 
tinue his studies for four or five more years. 

During the period of the Empire, the pedagogical 
core of the Roman school was dectamatloni The topics 
of the school daclamatlon were either suasorlae (de* 
tiberatlve) or coht rivers I ae , (foronsk), Tha contro* 
verslae Involved uhlikaly and sensational situation?* 
Such as rape, kidnapping, tyranhlclde, and Incest. 
The iuasorlae usually concerned a reetiactmant of ati 
historical decision of policy and qulta often ui#d a 
form of role playing tailed proseoopoela . 

Tha dally school session began with the rhitdr 
proposing tha theme to be worked on by the e1asi« 
Along with the thame ha suggasted methods of approach 
or analysis callad tha sarmo . Each student than 



^ Donald Immn Clark. Rhatortc In Craco^Roman 
iJLOft (Maw York, l9S7h p. 61. 
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prepared a declamation using the assigned theme. The 
students were given classroom help in preparing their 
themes as well as general lessons in composition. 
The declamations were then committed to memory and 
performed for their fellows and the rhetor . The stu» 
dent^s attitude toward rhetorical study is observed 
by Juvenal; 

Every schbol'Boy'wko ti^rships Minerva 
with a modest penny fee» attended by a 
slave to guard his little satchel » prays 
all through his holidays for eloquence, 
for the fame of a Cicero or a Demosthe* 
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Among the recorded commentaries on declamation 
there Is little to be found that speaks well for the 
rhetorical schools of Rome during the Empire. Among 
the Ancients, Tacitus and Petronlus were highly crit- 
ical; Quint! Ilan, who approved of the concept, was 
disappointed in the way it was taught* Among modern 
scholars. Brother E« Patrick Parks^ and Donald Lemen 
Clark^ appear to be the only defenders of the system. 
Parks restricts his approval to forensic oratory and 
sees the schools only as a preparation for the courts. 
Clark finds a value in controversiae as training for 
evaluative thinking. 

Charles Sears Baldwin speaks out quite strongly 
against declamation, and interprets Qulntilian and 
Tacitus as having attitudes consonant with his own; 

Both the scorn of the historian and the 
reservations of the teacher spring from the 
older,^larger tradition of xhetorlc. To 
this 2.(radition of rhetorl£/ both Tacitus 
and Qui^tilian discerned IrT declamatio a 
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Aubrey Gwynn objects to the practice of using 
fantastic themes and reducing declamation to a 'Wre 
competition In extravagance. '•^ Gwynn also contends 
that a tack of content In declamation, as Judged by 
today's standards, renc^a^-s the practice unacceptable. 
He says I 

Legal argument and historical truth were 
both neglected by the rhetors , the latte*- 
to a degree which modern taste would find 



Juvenaland Per&lus . trans. G.G. Ramsay (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1957) f pp. 20N3. Juvenal, however, cannot 
resist the Irony of the situation and says: *'Yet tt 
was eloquence that brought both orators to their death; 
each perished by the copious and overflowing torrent 
of hti own genius.'* 

5 Brother E. Patrick Parks, F.S.C.. The Roman Rheto r- 
ical Schools as a Pre paration For the Courts Under Thg 
SaelLti Series LXM, No. 2, o^ The Johns Hoekint \uJT 
yersTtv St udies In History and PoUtiea^ Sctehcr "~ 
(Baltimore, 1945). — — — 

^ fthetoric in Greco**Roman Education . 

Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetl^ . p, 89, 

0 

Aubrey (Swynn, ftdman Education (New Yurk, 1964), 
p. 164. 



The teachers and parents are attacked by Patron* 
lus; he objects to the parent pushing the student so 
rapidly that he enters the courts as an '^unripe school* 
boy" who Is unqualified for '*the noblest of callings.'* 
His most venement attack Is aimed at the teachers; 

I must tell you the truth, that you teachers 
more than anyone have been the ruin of true 
eloquence^ Your tripping, empty tones stim* 
ulate certain absurd effects into being, with 
the result that the substance of your speech 
languishes and dles.^^ 

Quint 11 Ian approved of the concept of declamatio , 
but disapproved of the teachers and their goals. In 
Book II of his Institutes of Oratory , he explains his 
attitude toward declamation; 

... I must say a few words on the theory of 
declamation, which Is at once the most 
recent and most useful of rhetorical exer* 
clses««..On the other hand the actual 
practice of declamation has degenerated 
to such an extent owing to the fault of 
our teachers, that it has come to be one 
of the chief causes of the corruption of 
modern oratory; such Is the extravagance 
and Ignorance of our declalmers. But It 
Is possible to mak^ a sound use of any 
thing that is naturally sound. 

Although he disapproved of the artif IcIaM ty of many 
of the rhetors , he approved of their use of prosopo* 
poela ; 

...it Is a most useful exercise because It 
demands a double effort and Is also of the 
greatest use to future poets and historians, 
while for orators of course it Is absolutely 
necessary. '3 

Most of Quintllian's criticism questions whether 
the teaching led to a useful end« In one of hll final 
comments on misuse of declamation, he says: 

But eloquence has In her turn, nothing but 
derision for those that insult her thus, and 
speakers who wish to seem learned to fooli . 
are merely regarded as fools by the learned,'^ 

It Is generally believed that there was a decline 
In oratory under the dictatorship of the Empire, and 
that this decline can be attributed to the danger of 
speaking publicly on affairs that concerned the state* 
But to blame the decline of oratory on the suppression 



^ Ibid., p, 171. 
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]l aulntlllan, lft>tLtutjo Orator la, trans. M.6. Butler 
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of free speech Is ridiculous, seys Parks* He points 
to the Increase of court activity as an indicator of 
free speech: 

Imperial suppression of free speech through 
direct intervention or through the threat of 
lese maleste with its concommi tent delation, 
has long been charged with dealing oratory 
the coup de grace . Limiting oratory to for* 
ensic eloquence we find ng necessity for 
accepting such a theory.'' 

It appears that most critics would have preferred 
a less colorful type of training in the schools* But 
in the welter of disapproval over declamation, an im» 
portent factor is overlooked: any school that would 
have trained people In a lass ornate fashion would 
have supplied the courts with ineffective advocates. 
As Parks comments: 

Cases, especially in the literery ege of 
the Empire, were not won on legal knowledge 
exclusively, but on the advocates ebility 
to color his facts, to appeal to the emotions 
of the Judge, and to set forth persuasive 
arguments! couched frequently. In the rhe- 
torical conceits of the dayJ^ 

Donald Lemen Clark points out the educational 
advantages of con t rovers lae for the student: 

Even a youth who was not planning to 
. take up the practice of law as a career 
would gain a great deal from arguing on 
both sides of such a controverslae. He 
would et least learn to take the first 
steps toward the attainment of wisdom. 
He would learn that he need not believe 
a thing Just because someone says it is 
soJ7 

After briefly explaining the schools and their themes, 
he seys, 

I heve chosen to seek out what seemed 
good end useful and true— what might prove 
of velue to modern teachers in modern 
schools.'^ 

In the finel paragraph of the article he gives a fa- 
miliar but persuasive argument: 
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Could a school exercise which Cicero, 
Brutus, Ceto, Senece, and Quintillan ao 
proved be to completely wrong-headed? 

IV 



What sort of consensus can be gleaned from these 
scholars and histor ians? Parks excluded. It is believed 

'5 Perki, Homan Rhetorical School s > p. ||2. 
ikl^M P. 93. 

'7 Donald Lemen Clark, ''Some Vatuei of Reman Oecja- 
Ibid. 



that suppression of free expression under the Empire 
tended to dilute the content of most oratory. With 
little of great Import that could be said, the orator 
turned to richness of language when richness of content 
was not safely available. As Tacitus said, 

Hand in hand with the importance of the 
theme goes the growing ability to cope with 
it, and it is a sheer impossibility for any 
one to produce a great and glorious oriitlon 
unless he has a theme to cor respond* 

One of the important considerations in studying 
the Roman schools of declamation is the setting In 
which they operated. Far too many critics evaluate 
by standards of contemporary taste. <^ A Judgment must 
be made in terms of the society in which the schools 
of declamation operated. William Edward comments that 
the decline in oratory was: "...in keeping with the 
decline in Style, in subject matter, and In national 
taste In everything else."^^ 

The ornateness of the public performance Is not 
suprising, for with parents and friends in attendance, 
the student could be expected to ornament his speech 
as much as possible. The public declamations of the 
rhetors were equally ornate. The elaborate and lush 
oeclamation was expected and rewarded. Applause after 
a particularly striking passage was common. The lit- 
erature of the period was in the same taste and the 
tinseled phrase was the mark of an educated man. As 
mentioned previously, the courts expected opulence of 
expression; it became a component of persuasion. Also, 
learning by doing was consonant with the practical 
Roman mind. The Roman, In the words of Bolssler, 

...considered that the most efficient meth- 
od to accustom young men to speaking was to 
make them speak, and with this there was 
universal agreement.*^ 

Declamation is not unique to this period. The 
elocutionists of the 18th and \9th centuries used de- 
clamatory exercises, anT^the modern version can be 
found in the forensic program of most schools. 

Declamatio and competitive debate are simitar 
in concept. Debate Is intended, as was declamatio . 
to prepare the student for real-life situations. 
Societal pressure to win has caused most debate pro- 
grams to emphasise winning. Acquiring argumentative 
skills and improving the ability to analyze objective- 
ly, have become secondarily important for the student. 
Nevertheless, he is being prepared to function success- 
fully In e winner-oriented society. 

The schools of declamatio were faithful to thd 
demands of their societies' goals. Schools teech stu- 
dents to work toward societal reform only when reform 
Is a value of the society. Teachers of rhetoric should 
be especially aware of societal structure. The neces- 
sities of persuasion demand a rhetorical theory that 
is consonant with the taste of the society. Great 



20 Tacitus, Dialoeues . p. 115. 

2' William A. Edward, TJ^e Suasortae of Seneca the 
£ trier (London, I928) . p. xlv. 

" Baston Balssler, Tacitus, trans. W,G. Hutchinson 
(New York, 1966). p. 169^ 
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speakers can cause countries to change Idea log lea I 
directions, but they do so In the rhetoric of the day* 
Persuasion Is not always attractive, most particularly 
In retrospect, and must be evaluated In terms of the 
time and place of the practice. 

For almost 2,000 years, critics have examined 
declamatlo with some degree of disdain. This negative 
attitude has been based on a moral and ethical evalu- 
ation of the Roman Empire. Let us re-examine these 
schools of rhetoric rhetorically. If we can examine 
the work of the rhetors objectively, we may find ped- 
agogical concepts that have contemporary value. 
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An investigator in search of common character- 
istics among contemporary American political speeches 
may find what Is similar to a complicated fabric with 
many colors and weaves. Certainly there are common 
traits mmng even the most different political addres- 
seS| but our Investigator would have little trouble in 
noting many gross contrasts in the closest of politi- 
cal speeches. The purpose of this paper Is to des- 
cribe such contrasts. The paragraphs following 
present the results of a study of the Presidential 
nomination acceptance addresses In 1952 and 1956. 
There are significant differences not only between 
ths speeches of Stevenson and Elsenhower, but also 
among the individual speeches of each. 

I have chosen nomination acceptance speeches for 
two reasons. The first Is that they are traditional 
political speeches, given always at a standard func- 
tion to similar audlttnces. Since the speaking 
occasion is nearly the same, one can more accurately 
make comparisons. The second purpose In using these 
speeches is that they are Important campaign speeches. 
The purpose of the speeches is generally the same. 
A book published by the New York Times summarized 
that purpose in these words: 

A Presidential candidate's acceptance speech 
is automatically an Important campaign docu- 
ment, for not only are the basic Issues set 
forth for the coming months but also the 
candidate's style, his manner, his point of 



view are on full display. 



Elsenhower's first address was unique* It dif- 
fered from other acceptance speeches In fundamental 
respects. In the first place, it was extraordinarily 
short. Acceptanctf speeches of recent years ha*'e been 
of various lengths, but this one was by far th* short- 
est. Compared to Nixon's address In i960 of ov«^ 
5,000 words, Elsenhower's 800-word speech seems minute. 
The second trait, an obvious one considering the 
brevity of the speech, is that he did not elucidate 
possible Issues of the campaign* Stevenson spent 
much of his time discussing and building a case around 
potential issues. But the only hint of Issues In 
Elsenhower's speech Is found In this short paragraph; 

Our aims— the alms of this Republican crusade- 
are clear: to sweep from office an administra- 
tion which has fastened on every one of us the 
wastefulness^ the arrogance and corruption In 
high placesi the heavy burdens and anxieties 



which are the bitter fruit of a party too long 
In power. ^ 

These differences are probably not attributable 
to a haphazard approach or neglect. The General pre« 
sented many speeches after the war and became, In 
Mabennan's vievy, one of the most popular speakers in 
the world. In addition, he was a meticulous speech 
writer. He pondered over his manuscripts for hours 
and revised each of his speeches at least four times 
before del ivery.^ 

The significance of these two points of differ- 
ence lies, I believe, in Elsenhower's ethos. It was 
evident that he possessed an attraction for the 
American public enjoyed by few previous Presidential 
candidates. In a detailed study of the 1952 elec- 
tion carried out by the Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, some interesting facts about Elsen- 
hower's ethos appeared. He was seen as a man with 
qualities of leadership and the ability to solve 
some pressing foreign problems. Both among the total 
sample and the Republican sample, a comparatively 
high percentage was attracted to the Republican party 
because of its candidate. The Center reported that 
this personal af .action was "a dramatic appeal rare- 
ly encountered In American Presidential candl dates. ''^ 

Elsenhower probably recognized this asset at the 
time he was nominated, and although other factors may 
have motivated the shortness of the speech. Its major 
purpose was probably to sustain his ethos among 
voters* His victory seemed probable even at this 
early stage, 5 and there was perhaps no need to deal 
with Issues at all if such would have complicated 
the continuance of his image. 

An examination of Stevenson's first speech re- 
veals a major difference from Elsenhower's. The 
Important contrast between the Democratic and Repub- 
lican addresses stems from Stevenson's own humility. 
It Is Important to understand that Stevenson was 
nominated on a draft. When Truman announced In March 
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of 1952 that he would not run for a second full term, 
the ••draf t-Stevenscn movement" gained Impetus. Stev- 
enson himself made It clear from the beginning that 
he was not Interested in the nomination. He became 
so emphatic » it almost appeared that he was shunning 
the nomination. His first loyalty was to the governoi 
ship of Illinois, and he refused until the end to 
indicate whether he would accept or reject the noml-* 
nation If It came^ > Final I y he was nominated^ still 
as an undeclared chn& I date « 

The fact that he was nominated despite his own 
efforts to avoid the nomination Is Indication of his 
high ethos among strong party members. The University 
of Michigan study quoted above indicated that Steven- 
son was attractive, but that Elsenhower's ethos was 
much higher,^ 

The important cornection with the speech Is that 
Stevenson maintained his humility In the acceptance 
address almost to the point of self-degradation. The 
whole speech seems to possess the mood of defeatism. 
Of course, the usual phrases of victory appear. Still, 
one gets the Impression that Stevenson neither wanted 
to win nor thought he could win. For Instance^ con- 
sider the following passages: 

I accept your nomlnatlon--and your program. 
I should have preferred to hear those words 
uttered by a stronger, wiser, better man than 
myself. 

I have not sought the honor you have done me. 
I would not seek It because I aspired to 
another office^ which was the full measure of 
my ambi tlon . /underscore mine/ 

I vr»uid not seek your nomination for the Presi- 
dency because the burdens of that office 
stagger the Imagination. 

Rut I feel no exultation^ no sense of triumph. 
Our troubles are all ahead of us.' 

These words speak for themselves. Considering Steven- 
son's previous refusal to campaign for the nomination^ 
these words In his acceptance address would tend to 
defeat his prestige In the eyes of many voting citi- 
zens. There Is a major contrast between this ethical 
proof and that of Eisenhower In 1952. 

A second difference between this speech and that 
of Elsenhower was Stevenson's attempt to reason with 
the audience. This was a tactic he used throughout 
the campaign. Walter Johnson^ one of the chiefs In 
the draft-Stevenson campaign, said: "His Presidential 
campaign^ with Its theme of talking sense to the Ameri- 
can people^ revealed to the nation his dedication to 
reason. His success or failure to win support through 
reason does not diminish the fact that he was sincere. 
Previous critics from the field of speech corroborate 
Professor Johnson's statement. ^ 
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Before going on to examine the sp«::eches In 1956, 
It would be well to discuss yet another contrast In 
I952« This does not Involve Elsenhower at all. 
Rather, It Is the major difference In the quality of 
Stevenson's acceptance address and the other speeches 
of his campaign. Of course. It Is not within the 
scope of this paper to examine the other campaign 
speeches; however, previous speech critics have done 
so, and thair reports differ from my Judgment of the 
acceptance speech« Wlndes and Robinson agreed with 
the Encyclopedia of American History that Stevenson's 
1952 speeches were *'among the most distinguished ora^ 
torical efforts In United States political history."'" 
It Is my Judgment that the ethical proof In the accep- 
tance address was poor, Haberman, however, believed 
that Stevenson's ethical proof In the campaign in 
general was effective.'' Thus the comparison of other 
critics' Judgments about Stevenson's campaign speeches 
with my Judgment of the acceptance address reveals 
another important contrast. 

Elsenhower's second speech presents another con* 
trast for study. If the speaker's name were removed 
from texts of the 1952 and 1956 speeches. It would be 
difficult to believe that both were delivered by the 
same peison. The first speech was short and contained 
little development of Issues. However, the best quali- 
ty of the second address was Its fine Internal develop- 
ment. Particularly noteworthy Is Eisenhower's attempt 
to build the Republican party as a party for the 
future. The Republicans are constantly rebuffed as a 
stagnant, status quo party, and the President tried 
here to combat that Image. Thus his central theme was 
that Republicans are for the future,, and he clearly 
supported that single idea throughout. 

The organization of the speech was clear. The 
Ideas were built around one central theme, with five 
points in support, each clearly stated. Therefore, 
the speech was easy to follow. Also, most points were 
supported by evidence, a practice rare In this type of 
speaking. The speech was filled with examples of 
accomplishments, and Eisenhower used many embellishing 
materials such as quotations and stories. 

Likewise, the contrast between Stevenson's ad- 
dresses In 1952 and 1956 Is startling. He no longer 
maintained a humble posture. Instead of shunning his 
opportunity, he stated these passages at various times 
In the speech: 

Four years ago we lost. This time we will win! 

Tonight, after an Interval of marking time and 
aimless drifting, we are on the threshold of 
another great, decisive era. 



In the Career of Adial Stevenson,'* quarterly Journal 
of Speech. XLII (October, 1956), pp. 22S^m. Also 
Frederick Haberman, et. al., <»The Election of 1952j A 
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These are the things I believe in and will 
work for with every resource I possess. 
These are the things I know you believe in and 
will work for with everything you have. These 
are the terms on which I accept your nomi- 
nationJ* 

Such language ran throughout the speech* Stevenson 
attacked the administration vociferously. He stated 
his confidence that the Democrats would win in 1956 
and that the people would not follow the empty leader- 
ship of the President, The contrast between this ap- 
proach and that of 1952 is obvious. 

Of course^ the critic nust admit that Stevenson's 
situation was considerably different in 1956. He was 
now on the offensive* He no longer had to defend 
keeping one party In power over twenty years* And his 
political experience had evidently increased his ambi- 
tion» since he campaigned actively for the nomination 
in 1956. In additioni he had gained considerable 
experience in public speaking since the earlier cam- 
paign. Prior to his nomination in 1952 he had done 
relatively little speaking. However^ since his gover- 
norship expired in 1953 i he had a great deal of time 
to travel and speak* Windes and Robinson reported 
that he delivered III speeches from his defeat in I9S2 
jntil November of 1955*^ His increased experience 
may have been a factor in his speech improvement* 



It is clear that in many respects the study of 
the four nomination acceptance addresses in the I950*s 
is a revelation of contrasts. In 1952 the contrast 
between the candidates is that between a confident man 
with extraordinarily high ethos and a defeatist who» 
although he won the respect of strong party members » 
failed to build his image in his address* But in 1956 
the Democratic candidate delivered an entirely differ- 
ent kind of speechi a confident discourse. The Repub- 
lican candidate in 1952 gave a shorty almost shallow 
statement, one probably designed to promote his image 
and not issues* Yet in 1956 the same person presented 
a we 1 1 -developed speech stressing the issues of the 
campaign. Some of these changes were undoubtedly 
caused by the need to adapt to new situations* But 
the critiCi bearing this in mind, cannot overlook the 
second factor of political maturation on the part of 
both Eisenhower and Stevenson between 1952 and I956« 



^The Democratic National Convention," Vital Speeches 
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ETHICAL CRITICISM: 
THE LISTENER AS GOOD MAN 
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Jerry Patch, Graduate in Speech, San ferr\ar\do VaWey State College 



Ever since Plato denounced the Sophists in par« 
ticular and rhotoric In general In his Gorgi as , rhe- 
toricians have been most sensitive to charges that 
theirs is an immoral or amoral art» and have sought 
to impose an ethical system on their rhetorics and 
orators* Today's rhetorical critic is particularly 
plagued by this problem^ since most of the ethical 
standards proposed through twenty-five centuries have 
been speaker-centered, whereas his critical method^ 
emphaticaHy stated by Herbert A* Wlchelns in 1925^' 
is lorgely audience-centered* 



Aristotle believed truth and Justice to be more 
powerful than their opposl tes» and that a speaker, by ^ 
employing rhetoric vigorously, could assure victory 
for good over evih^ Quintillan, who equated excel- 
lence with purity of character and defined an orator 
as a good man, thought It impossible that a bad man 
should be worthy of the name orator*^ George Campbell, 
like Aristotle, stresses character and intelligence 
in the speaker, and affirms Quinti Han's "good man" 
theory*^ Richard Whately demands that the speaker 
establish an ethical relationship with the audience, 
through logic rather than emotion, and supports 
Quinti lien's "good man" proviso.^ 

Hodern rhetoricians have more or less echoed the 
beliefs of earlier scholars* William Norwood Brlgance 
proposed a '*Hippocrat Ic Oath for Public Speakers,*' 
wished to establish a licensing examination for ora- 
torical competence, and sought an "oath of responsi- 
bility" of every orator. ^ Continuing In this approach. 



^ •I'he Literary Criticism of Oratory," reprinted In 
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Richard Hurphy decries the lack of professional 
standards In the speech "profession," and the absence 
of an ethical standard and enforcing agency, but 
Murphy fails to formulate the principles to be fol- 
lowed in establishing this standard.' Franklyn S« 
Kaimen, like Plato and Whately, condemns ethoi and 
pathos for being Irrational proof, and questions the 
morality of using persuasion In a democracy.^ Karl 
Wallace perhaps synthesized the speaker«centered 
ethical view of modern rhetoricians In citing four 
'frailties'* of speaking: 1) duty of search and 
inquiry, 2) allegiance to accuracy and fairness, 
3) expression of individual motive, and k) toleration 
of dissent.^ 

While the foregoing rhetoricians have aimed their 
ethics at the speaker's means, as Wayne C. Mlnnlck'^ 
notes, other scholars have sought to construct an 
ethtc dealing with a speaker's ends as applied to his 
society. Hadley Cantril writes: 

The correctness or righteousness of any 
action, then, is to be judged In terms of 
the degree to which It includes and inte- 
grates the purposes and provides for the 
potential development of those purposes 
of all other people concerned in the 
action or possibly affected by Iti 

Robert Oliver'^ and Thomas R. Nllsen^^ forward similar 
systems of "social effects" ethics whIcK parallel 
Cantril, but both men also advocate several speaker- 
centered ethical practices. Winston L. Brembeck and 



^ Richard Hurphy, ''Preface to an Ethic of Rhetoric," 
The Rhetorical Idiom (Ithaca, N.Y., 1958), pp. 125-^3. 
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wniiam S. Howell offer e slmllir **social utility** 
ethiCi but also tailor It Into a speaker 'Centered 
ethlcJ^ 

This **soclal utility** camp of Cantrll, Oliver 
Nil sen and 8rembeck and Howell outlined above, aside 
from being In part speaker-centered. Is not totally 
satisfactory fof .this rhetorical critic, for as MInnIck 
notes : 

When eten do not agree, as they will not most 
of the time, about the degree to which a 
proposed act is scientific and valuable to 
society; nrfien they will not agree about the 
extent to wfilch an act reverences life, or 
allows for the greatest potential of all 
people affected; whose Judgment Is declared 
to be rIghtT What Jury will pass on the 
rightness or wrongness...?>5 

From the evidence above, one is assured that there 
has been considerable effort to apply ethical stand- 
ards to rhetoric. In light of this It Is perhaps 
puzzling that today's rhetorical critic finds It dif- 
ficult to formulate an adequate ethical standard to 
employ In evaluating oratory. Whereas the foregoing 
textbooks of rhetoric all offer ethical standards, 
extant statements on criticism do not afford an ethi- 
cal stendard for Judging speakers. Thonssen and 
Ba>rd warn of ethical excesses by the speaker, 16 but 
offer no standard; nor does Edwin BlackJ7 Anthony 
Hlllbruner suggests the use of a standard gleaned from 
Aristotle's ethical **criterla,** and modified by the 
cultural milieu in question; but since I am unable to 
discern his ••criteria,** or exactly what he means by 
mi I leu, I em unclear as to how his standard Is to be 
met^'o 



II. 

The twelve ethical standards In the rhetorical 
textbooks cited previously are all more or less 
speaker-centered, yet, paradoxically, we are reminded 
that our celt leal system Is audience-centered. 
Aristotle*s assertion that rhetoric Is the faculty of 
discovering In the particular case what are the avail- 
able means of persuasion are to be found. Since 
Wi Che Ins, this audience-centered emphasis has moved 
the critic to velgh the means of persuasion employed 
against the available means to determine the speaker*s 
effectiveness. The problems resulting from the Impo- 
sltton of a speaker-centered ethic on audience-centered 
criticism are clearly seen In examining two pieces of 
ethical criticism. ^ ^ 
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In speeklng of ghost-writing, Ernest Bonnann,>9 
after seemingly Justifying modern logography, argues 
that If ghost-writing Is evil for the student In the 
classroom. It Is equally evil for the President of 
the United States. Bormenn*s speaker-centered ethic, 
designed for one ''pertlculer case,*' seems out of pifce 
In another, as evidenced by Done Id K. Smith *s reply^^ 
to his colleague, end by James L. Golden*s article 
exemlnlng ghost-writing. 2> Frenklyn S. Halman*^ con- 
demns subliminal advertising as contrary to the demo- 
cretlc ethic beceuse It short-circuits the receiver* s 
logical processes. Helman goes on to forecast the 
effect of such decep tion on Its agents, predicting tdat, 
because of their constant duplicity, the advertising 
men will end es Inhumen **phonies'* with no point of 
view on their own. Professor Helman may be questioned 
on both counts. While subliminal advertising does in- 
deed short-circuit the receiver*s loglcel processes, 
so cen the maxim, the enthymeme, and the example. 
Similarly, Helman cen only be guessing at the agoniz- 
ing reeppralsal he predicts for the men of Hadlson 
Avenue, for he assumes they share his own ethical 
standard. Thus, the rhetorical critic, by mixing the 
tenets of a speaker-centered ethic end eudlence- 
centered criticism, often succeeds only In creating 
insuperable problems for himself. 

The difficulties incurred by Bormann and Helman 
resulted from the critical application of an ethic 
from their own hearts— that Is, a personal view- 
rather then thet of society*s« Insertion of personel 
bles results In the critic descending Into the role of 
reviewer; he emulates not John Gassner but Walter 
Kerr— his work Is not longer scholershlp. 

Whether or not speech is, as Brlgance and Murphy 
maintain, a **profession,** rhetorical criticism Is first 
a scholarly discipline. As a scholar, the rhatorlcal 
critic must confom to the ethic of scholarship which 
demands that If a scholar repeats the Investigative 
process of enother scholer he should arrive at the 
same conclusions. White this standard Imposed on 
scholarship Is arbitrary, as In any stendard It Is 
useful in that It maximizes a discipline*s chances of 
obtaining ««true'* statements from Its scholarship. 
Obviously, If etch critic imposes his own personal 
standard of ethics In his examination of public 
address, an ethic more or less unique In him, repll- 
cable scholarsh<D Is impossible. 

III. 

By ethics, the Greeks meant i*the customs of a 
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race/'23 Ethics, then, in its Creek sense, is no 
more than what values are approved or disapproved of 
by a particular society. Because a society Is ever 
In flux, the ethic of society is similarly inconstant. 
Our ethical standard for rhetorical criticism must 
then be broad enough to encompass, as Hurphy says, the 
premise that In America beef is a desirable food, 
while the reverse is true In India. 

Since a society establishes Its own ethical 
system, we must look to the particular society for 
details of that system. And since, as Hinnick notes* ^ 
the society Is often at odds over what is or Is not 
ethical, the audience to which the speech was addres- 
sed must be considered. I submit that the riietorlcal 
critic must examine the speeches of the particular 
society and their impact on their particular audience 
to determine the ethical standard of that particular 
speaking situation. This is the appropriate ethical 
standard for the rhetorical critic. 

As Edward Rogge notes, the speaking situation de- 
termines the ethical standard. Rogge says; 

The ethics of a speaker cjnnot be estimated 
except by determining whether his objectives 
coincide with the objectives and goals of his 
audi tors » and how these goals compare with 
the aspl regions of the larger society. 26 

It is useless, then, for a critic to compose a rhetor- 
ical ethic on his own, for the ethic he seeks Is tac- 
itly or vociferously stated and revised by each parti- 
cular society. The critic need only study a particular 
speech and Its effect on Its particular audience and 
society to determine what Is or was ethical at that 
particular time. Rogge concludes: 

As a citlien, the critic may lament the state 
of public morals, and he may seek to alter 
public standards, but as a critic, unless he 
Is convinced that an audience has become a 
crowd, he must agree with Cicero: **lt Is 
plain that what the multitude approves must 
win the approval of the experts. **27 

In answer to MInnlck's query, the Jury who 
passes on rightness and wrongness Is the audience. 
Thus, Plato^s £orqlas > at teast until the Greek 
''audience'* he addressed shared his repugnance of soph- 
istry In rhetoric, was but one citlien's opinion and 
not valid ethical criticism. 

By utillting this audience-centered rhetorical 



^3 Abraham Wolf> "Ethlct," in EncvctoDaedla Brltannlca > 
VIII, 761, cited by A. Craig Baird, Rhetorics A Phllo^ 
eophlcal Inquiry (New York, 1965), p,"95, 

Hurphy, p. 14l. 

2$ See n. tS. 

26 Edwerd Rogge, ''Evaluating the Ethics of a Speaker In 
a Democracy," quarterly Jo urnal of Speech , XLV (Decem- 
ber, 1959) » pp. '♦ZJ. 

26 See n. 15. 



ethic, ethical criticism no longcv* stands as an Ill- 
defined aspect of criticism to be approached with 
vague references to honesty and goodness. Rather, 
a speaker's ends must be consonant with his audience's, 
or he win be rejected. Similarly, his means will be 
examined by an attentive audience to be accepted or 
rejected. If, for example, the critic finds accepted 
violations of Wallace's four '*moral ltles»" he rpust 
conclude either Wallace's standard does not apply In 
this particular case, or, as Thomas R. Nllsen savt, 
such excesses are the chance that freedom takes. 29 
Ethics becomes an aspect of ^thos > thoroughly dependent 
upon or derived from the recognition by the audience 
of the speaker's character. Intelligence, and good will. 



IV. 

This approach to ethical criticism will find dis* 
favor with some rhetoricians, especially those who 
attempt to divine an ethic from a society's traditions 
or alleged goals, or those critics, who through the use 
of their own self-formulated ethic, see themselves as 
"guardians of democracy." These critics might protest 
that the delegation of ethical criticism to the audi- 
ence paves the way for a Sophistic revival* Yet this 
concept of the audience as ethical watchdog has Its 
advocates* Halman, In concluding his article on the 
"Hidden Persuaders," says the duty of ethical police* 
men must be assumed by the audience, for they, through 
their rejection of the speaker's message as unethical, 
are the ones who hold the power of punishment for 
ethical violations by the speaker?^ Nor Is this con- 
c<jpt new. Plutarch's essay, "On Hearing," which esks 
the listener's "modest and unwearied attention" that 
he '^re readily discover what Is false or Impertl* 
nent," further advises the listener to shed his biases 
towards the speaker.^' Plutarch continues^ 

We ought to use all the candor imaginable In 
praising the speaker, yet withal as great a 
caution In yielding our assent to what he Says; 
to look upon his expression and action with a 
favorable construction, but to inspect the use* 
fulness and truth of his doctrine with the 
nicest and most critical Judgment; that speakers 
may cease to be malicious, and that what they 
say may do no mischief .32 

Edward R. Murrow, In his peroration to the March 9, 
1954, See It Now television broadcast on Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, stated: 

There Is no way for a citizen of a republic 
to abdicate his responslbl 1ities«««The actions 
of the Junior Senator from Wisconsin have 
caused alarm and dismay amongst our allies 
abroad and given considerable comfort to our 
enemies, and whose feult is that? Not reelly 
(the Senator's); he didn't create this situation 
of fear; he merely exploited It, and rather 
successfully. Casslus was right; "The faulty 
dear Brutus, Is not In our stars, but In our* 
selves.'*33 



29 See N. 13 

30 See N. 22 

3' (Quoted by Thonssen and Bal rd, pp. 197-8. 

32 IbM., p. 198. 

33 George Frailer, "A Sense of Style," £sdulre. (April, 
1967) I 38. 
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Murrow implied that responsibility for the antt-Conmu- 
nist vendetta of the early I950*s was not HcCarthy*s, 
but rather his **audlence*s** for giving him ethical 
approve K 

This paper Is concerned with rhetorical criticism. 
I have tried to avoid confusing schotarship with peda- 
gogy* I do not propose that students of speech now be 
Instructed to <*never mind what's ethical— Just do what- 
ever you con get away wlth.*^ Students of rhetoric 
shoi^ld be made aware of their ethical responsibilities 
as speakers. But should they not also re<:elve Instruc- 
tion, as Plutarch suggests . on hearing, r that as 
members of an audience they might serve as ethical 
critlct and apply their censure, If needed, where It 
does w le most good? This responsibility belongs, and 
has always belonged, to the listener, for the critic, 
if he Is to remain a scholar, can only Ju^lge a speaker 
in relation to his audience Insofar as ethics are con- 
cerned* 

By way of summary, I have Identified four 
approaches to ethical criticism. Of these, a speaker- 
centered ethic Is Inadequate because It falls to recog- 
nize the then acceptablo ethic of the society to which 
ttte iipeech was addressed; a cri tic-fashloned ethic Is 
ofton too personal to afford scholarly Investigation; 
and society-centered ethics are usually too vague to 
account for disputed ethical standards In a particular 
society* In audience-centered criticism only the 
audience-centered ethic, because It allows the audi- 
ence to make an ethical evaluation of the speaker, 
serves the rhetorical critic. 

For 2S00 years rhetoricians have been sensitive 
to charges that theirs Is an Immoral art. But to say 
'^sensitive** Is to be overly kind. Rhetoricians and 
rhetorical critics have been **running scared,** flinch- 
ing at assorted snickers from the philosophy depart- 
ment and blushing at charges of ^'second class disci- 
pline*' and »*cookery.** The rhetorical critic, rather 
than condemning as irresponsible the rightful assigning 
of ethical evaluation to the audience, should perhaps 
braathe a sigh of relief at having been unharnessed 
from a misapplied burden he has carried for ^lOO years. 
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The Age of Greece wis a glorious one» and rhetoric 
thrived under the Influence of the Athenian culture. 
Noweveri a short three hundred years after the height 
of that period— if ter the decline of Greece and the 
growth of Hellenism In RonwChrlstlanl ty was born In 
the catacofnbs of Rome. As Christianity grew In 
strength and took root In the Roman Empire^ It had a 
definite Influence upon the Hellenistic culture and 
its institutions In the early Medieval period. In 
this paper I will discuss the Influence Christianity 
had upon rhetoric^ from Its rejection of that Insti- 
tution as a part of early Christianity to Its accep- 
tance by Saint Augustine^ and some of the basic philo- 
sophical considerations underlying the breach between 
classical rhetoric and its Christian successor. 

In the early Christian period of Rome» preaching 
became the characteristic form of oratoi^y^ and It was 
to remain so througho*ut the Middle Ages. And yet» 
when the early church fathers were Intent upon preach- 
ing the Word of God^ they consciously rejectud tradi- 
tional rhetorical forms and turned instead to a rela- 
tively simple and unsophisticated homi I lae form of 
sermon. This rejection was not due tu any ignorance 
on the part of the Patristic fathers ^ for all these 
men— Jerome, Cyprlani Ambrose ^ TertuI I Ian— had studied 
classical rhetoric. 

One basic cause for the rejection of rhetoric by 
the early Christians was rhetoric's tie with psgan 
Greco-Roman culture. LactantluSi an early church 
father^ spoke of pagan literature es *'sweets which 
contain poison.*'^ Cyprlani who had been a teacher of 
rhetoric at Carthagei after his conversion renounced 
profane letters completelyi and, for the rest of his 
Ufe, never again quoted a pagan poet, rhatorlelan, or 
orator. TertuI I Ian, a theologian In Carthage from 
A.O* ISO-230, directed an attack against Greek philo- 
sophy and other pagan writings. In the treatise On 
PrescrlPLtiOh Aaalnst Heretics he outlines the probTem 
ai He and Christian contem:)draries saw It: **What thun 
hath Athens to do with Jeruselem? What the Academy 
with the church? What heretics with Christians?*!^ 
Historian Pierre De Labrtolle observes the antagonism 
that existed among the Christians toward pagan culture 
Ih the fot lowing passage: 



1 



Leetantlus^ Dtvlee Instl tutioftes (C orpus Ser 



torum Etc lei 1 as t Uorum lati^^^^ XIX/ 4oo.4^ 1 

eltdd and tfiAS* \f\ Jamei J. Murpny^ **Salnt August! tie 



iAd the debate About i Christian Rhetoric/' , 
JourMl of Sfiieech i XLVI (December I960)i p. ^1 

^ TertuI lien. Oft Prase rt p 1 1 on^ Acta ins t Here ties , In 
IgJdaet t i^^Of a Treat i see . t ransrcrDodQSOh , 



There emerges, therefore, the fact that we cen 
stete that during the first centuries of the 
Empire there Is herdly a Christian writer In 
whose cese there does not Intrude or show 
Itself more or less sincerely, irore or less 
diplomatically, a hostility In some reaard to 
the different forms of pagan learning.' 

Nor wes this antipathy short-lived, for In A*D, 
3^2. the Emperor Theodoslus formally abolished pagan- 
ism by decree seventeen years after the first ecumen- 
ical council at NIcea had outlined twenty canons for 
the government of the Church. And even while Saint 
Augt'Htlne wes engaged In writing the first books of 
his Oe Doctrine Christiana , the fourth Council of 
Carthage In A.D. 39B forbade bishops to reed llbros 
gent I Hum unless absolutely necessary. 

In surveying history end the nature of some 
aspects of pagan culture, we find that antagonistic 
Attitudes toward that culture were not entirely un- 
founded from the Christian point of view. James J. 
Murphy points out several reasons behind such atti- 
tudes. Rome had been guilty of many persecutions 
which left terrible memories In the minds of Chrls- 
tlens. ' But more specific objections were based on 
Roman literature that was filled with mortal-like 
gods and goddesses who were forever parading what 
many Christian writers saw as a virtual gallery of 
sins, such as the fable In which Mars and Venus were 
caught in adultery. Another reason for the rejection 
of pagan culture wes that heretics often used logical 
argument to ettack doctrines of the Church, and there 
was a '^corresponding tendency to fall back upon 
fideism ...and decry reason Itself.'^ And still 
another aspect of pagan Greco-Roman culture that 
alienated the Christians was the rhetorical excesses 
of the Second Sophistic. The rhetorical theories and 
oratory that characterized this period emphasized 
form at the expense of content and relied heavily on 
universal topo l proposed by such men as Apthonlus and 
Hermogenes. The Christians adjudged this fom of 
rhetoric, prevalent during the Hellenistic revival of 
Greco-Roman Institutions, as unworthy of study or 
imitation. 



3 Pierre De Lebrlolle. The History and Literature of 
Christianity from Tertulliah to Boethlus aNew York. 
Y92<^). p. 18. 

^ James J. Murphy. ''Saint Augustine and the Debate 
About a Christian Rhetoric." quarterly Journal of 
Speech * XLVI (December 1960). p. 403. 
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Professor Murphy succinctly surnmartzes the con- 
st derations made by Christ Uns In evaluating pagan 
Institutions when he states: 

The bask Issue was whether the Church should 
adopt In toto the contemporary culture which 
Rome had taken over from Greece. The fate of 
rhetoric, at a part of the Greco-Roman culture, 
was Involved not only In the debate over the 
larger Issue, but In more limited controversies 
over its own r.arlts. Indeed, the contrast be- 
tween Verb urn (Word of God)i and yerbum (word of 
man) was stressed from the very beginnings of 
the Church, long before the broader cultural 
Issue was Joined.^ 

The contrast between the Word of God and the word 
of man played a large role In the Christians' evalua- 
tlon of rhetoric* The essence of Christianity lay In 
the Scrlptur*es, and the basic doctrlnos of the Church 
were not based upon discovering human virtue by utlllz- 
Ing principles of humanity; but rather, these tenets 
rested upon the divine revelation of the Will of God. 
Since the Word of God was most Important, many felt 
that rhetorical forms were unnecessary when preaching 
the words of the Divine Spokesman. This belief was 
revealed In the Apostle Paul's first letter to the 
Corinthians: 

When I came to you, brethren, I did not come 
proclaiming to you the testimony of God In 
lofty words of wisdom. For I desired to know 
nothing among you except Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. And I was with you In weakness and 
in much fear and trembling; and my speech and 
my massage were not plausible words of wisdom,^ 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and Power, 
that your faith might not rest in wisdom of men 
but In the power of God .7 

Other Christians of the period also ifled to show 
that the possessors of the Word of God did not need 
man-made principles of rhetoric to spread the message 
of the divine revelation to the world. For example, 
Basil of Caesarea said, i*The School of God does not 
recognize the law of encomium. "8 Cyprian, In the 
middle of the third century, revealed his evaluation 
of rhetoric ss the mere eloquence of men: 

In courts of justice. In the public meetings. 
In political discussions, a full eloquence may 
be the pride of vocal ambition, but In speaking 
of the Lord God* a pure simplicity of expres- 
sion which Is convincing^ depends upon the sub- 
stance of the argument rather than upon the 
forcefuiness of eloquence. 9 



5 James J, Hurphy, p. 401. 

6 The King Jamet Version uses the words '»...the 
persuasive words of human wlsdomj* 

7 i Cdfihthians 2tl-5 (Revised Standard Version). 

^ Cg* James Campbell » The Influence of the Second 
SOfthlStlc on the Style o f the Sermona of st. aeail the 
SJ^* (Pitrlstit itudlei, II, w^shtngton, d.Cm I$22), 



9 Cyprian, 
EHsperminn 
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The view of Cyprian ancT the other Patristic 
Fathers echoed the Platonic notion that a man possessed 
of the truth would ipso f*cto be able to speak effec- 
tively; It held that rhetorical forms were Irrelevant 
In preaching the Word of God. However, examination of 
the homilies preached by the early fathers of the 
church reveal heavy reliance upon mere ethos— a reli- 
ance not taught in the schools of classical rhetoric 
attended by these men. In their minds, this reliance 
upon ethical proof constituted a pure and Simple ex- 
pr^^slon of the truth Independent of rhetorical forms 

To understand better the nature of the Christians' 
antipathy toward pagan culture and rhetoric, and to 
appreciate better their concept of the efficacy of the 
Word of God over the word of man, It Is important to 
understand the Christian view of the good, of God, and 
of man, and Its relation to Hellenistic and pagan 
Greco-Roman views on the same subjects. 

To the Athenians, God manifested himself as '^The 
Idea of the Good,** In building an ethical system, 
Aristotle sterted with the conceptions of the good 
prevalent among men. In his Rhetoric (and In the 
Nlchomachean Ethics ) he equates happiness with the 
highest good, since It Is the basis for all human 
action, and proceeds to list those constituents of 
happiness which were held In highest esteem by men In 
his day; good birth, many children, wealth, fame, etc« 
Also, as a good, happiness falls Into the category of 
things which are chosen In and of themselves; that Is, 
those things which are desired for their own sakesj^ 

The Greeks believed that man should live a rich 
life and develop fully his human glft^ and faculties, 
especially the faculty of reason^ which Aristotle 
considered to be the noblest part of man. In all 
things the Greeks were governed by a natural morality 
and natural religion which was an expression of their 
view of man. 

Christianity, on the other hand, filled men with 
the sense thet behind the shows of life there existed 
an ultimate reality which held the key to their destiny 
and the clue to right conduct. To the Christ lens « 
Jehovah was absolute goodness, and working through men 
es his Instruments, He brought to pass on earth all 
events In accordance with His righteous will. In the 
Chrlstlen faith love was the virtue regarded highest 
In life; It was love to which Saint Paul subordinated 
even reason Itselft 

Though I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
stand all mysteries, and all knowledge««,and 
have not charity, I am nothing.., charity never 
falleth; but whether there be prophecies, they 
shall fall; whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease; whether there shall be knowledge. It shall 
venlsh away.'* 



can but 



in the passage. ••The Lord God hath spoken . 
ut prophesy?*'!* we find the bellafs of the 
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iJ The »^Htterlc of Arlstotle > trans, Lina Coeper 
(New Vork, p, 38. 

" 1 Corinthians 8t2,8, 
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Christians epitomUed, We also find this belief 
giving a '^def I nl tenets, conviction and urgency to 
/Their? message which no abstract argument could have 
givenT and that made them propagandists as well as 
preachers* •The zeal of thine house has eaten me up..* 
{P%. 9)»'*" Yet, with this message to spread 

to the people, traditional rhetorical formij were re- 
jected by the Christian faith until the middle of the 
fourth century^ 
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the widespread and violent opposition 
and Its Institutions, rhetoric began 
fter A. 0» This was the year In 

stine wrote his fourth book of the 
stiana. This work, written by the 
of Rhetoric of Milan, was to Intro- 
to the Christian world and affect pro- 
stitution of classical theory Into the 
events* 



This same century was considered by Christians to 
be an age of selection, "a time to examine the sap I en- 
tie saecull to extract from a thousand-year-old 
heritage whatever would aid In the work of the Lord»*»l** 
And it was during this period that former teachers of 
rhetoric— Jerome, Basil, and others, as well as Augus- 
tine—believed they must decide whether their former 
profession deserved a place In the new order* 

Augustine decided that the art of rhetoric should 
be put Into active service, and he added Book Four to 
his 5e Doctrlna which he 'Mntended as a ratio elo- 

J uenTTae Chrlstlanae J ''^ In this work, Saint Augustine's 
ustlfication ^r the inclusion of rhetoric In Christian 
culture is extremely pragmatic: 

Now, the art of rhetoric being available for 
the enforcing either of truth or falsehood, 
who will dare to say that truth in the person 
of its defenders Is to take Its stand unarmed 
against falsehood? For example, that those 
who are trying to persuade men of what Is false 
are to know how to Introduce their subject, so 
a& to put the hearer Into a friendly or atten- 
tive, or teachable frame of mind while the de- 
fenders of the truth shall be Ignorant of that 
art?'^ 

However, the De Doctrlna !s much more than merely 
a Juit if Ication for rhetoric. In addition, It puts 
forth some applicable principles of rhetoric* In 
fact, Augustine's work has been called ''the first 
manual of Christian rhetoric."'' 



^ Richard W* Llvlngitone, Greeks Ideals and Hodern 
ilfe, (Cambridge, Mass*, 1935) 1 pp. 157-8: 
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Slant Aurellt Augustlne» to Christ I an DottrJne , 
trans. Professor J* F* Shaw (Buffalo, l§4fl), S7S* 
This work will hereafter be referred to In the body of 
the paper by chapter and section* 

Jimes J* Murphy, p* 40B* 



In Saint Augustine's work we find many evidences 
of classical rhetorical theory, Although most critics 
find the CIceroneen Influence the strongest in Augus- 
tine's theory, there are definite Aristotelian elements 
and Athenian points of view as well* For example, we 
can see tl«t Augustine's prescription that once the 
audience Is favorably disposed to the speaker and the 
subject, "the remaining objects are to be carried out 
in whatever way the case requires," (Chapter Four, 
Section 6) is merely an operational statement of 
Aristotle's definition of rhetoric, whTch he states Is 
"The faculty of discovering In the partlcular^case 
what are the available means of persuasion."'^ 

Augustine also concurs with Aristotle In at least 
two of the uses of rhetoric: that It may be used to 
support the truth, and that it Is suited to the popular 
audience, especially for the function of teaching. In 
respect to the second use. Saint Augustine recommends 
omitting from sermons Scriptural passages that are too 
obscure for the average audience* 

Throughout Book IV of his De Doctrlna, Augustine 
emphasizes the importance of wisdom over eloquence In 
oratory. His emphasis Is always upon Informing the 
audience of the meaning of Scripture* However, In 
emphasizing the conveyance of knowledge and wisdom, 
he does not disregard the use of emotional appeal: 

I am speaking of the mode In which men who 
desire to learn ought to be taught. And the 
best mode Is that which secures that he who 
hears shall hear the truth, and that what he 
hears he shall understand and when this point 
has been reached, no further labor need be 
spent on the truth Itself, as If It required 
further explanation, but perhaps some trouble 
may be taken to enforce It so as to bring It 
home to the heart. (Chapter Ten, Section 2S) • 

A CIceronean concept of style Is also a great con- 
cern of this fifth-century writer. The entire last one« 
fourth of his Book IV Is spent In explaining the sub- 
dued, temperate, and majestic styles and their applica- 
tions. Augustine's point of view In Justifying his 
concern with style Is stated metaphorically: "the 
very food without which It Is Impossible to live must 
be flavored to meet the tastes of the majority." 
(Chapter Eleven, Section 26). 

So we see that Saint Augustine preoccupies himself 
with making the Word of God Intelligible and palatable 
to men* He encourages those who would preach to study 
the great orators and the Scriptures, to learn elo- 
quence, and to Imitate their techniques In their own 
speeches* He ut'qes the Christian rhetorician to gain 
eloquence as we*, as wisdom so that he may achieve the 
ends of oratory p. escribed. by Cicero: "To teach, to 
delight, end to persuade*"'^ 



ip The Rhetoric of Aristotle * p. 7* 

•9 Cicero, Orator, 21, "£ it equi tur eloquent ouj 
lt£ 4Lc ey , ui prolet ut dTTectit ut fleitei J' quoted 
TrSaccurateTy by Saint Augustine Tn De Ooctrini 
(Chepter Twelve, Section 27)* ^...^...^ 
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Throughout the De Doctrhia > Augustine points out 
the responsibility of a preacher to be wise and e)o« 
quent in order to purvey the message of God to the 
people* The adequacy of this purveya) clearly rests 
on his own resources— Augustine is peculiarly Hellen- 
istic in approaching the capabilities of man* Yet^ at 
one point, Augustine reverts suddenly back to the 
Christian view of God*s al Upervasive role in human 
existence* He shows liow eloquent preaching Is actually 
achieved, and for a moment rhetoric leaves the realm 
of the cosmos and takes on mystic qualities; 



And so our Christian orator, while he says what 
is just and holy, and good (and he ought never 
say anything else), does all he can to be 
heard with intelligence, with pleasure, and 
object, and so far as he succeeds, he will 
succeed more by piety In prayer than by gifts 
of oratory; and so ought to pray for himself, 
and for those he Is to address, before he 
attempts to speak. 

For, as in regard to every matter of faith 
and love there are many things that may be 
said, and many ways of saying them* Who 
knows what Is expedient at a given moment for 
us to say, or to be heard saying, except God 
who knows the hearts of all? (Chapter Fifteen, 
Section 32)* 

it is here that the largest breach between classi- 
cal rhetoric and Christian rhetoric occurs, reflecting, 
of course, the major theoretical differences in the 
Greco-Roman and the Christian ways of looking at the 
good, at God, and at the nature of man. 

The De Doctrine Christiana played an Important 
P«rt In the construction of a preaching theory. James 
J. Hurphy finds evidence thet It "provided the basic 
statement of Christian homlletic until the emergence 
of the highly formalized 'thematic' or 'University 
Style' sermon about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. "20 However, because Augustine's rhetorical 
system deals strictly with Scriptural matter, and Is 
preoccupied with the pervasive role of God |n oratory, 
the De Doctrine can only be Interpretated as a strictly 
Christian theory of rhetoric. Yet, we are Indebted to 
Saint Augustine for giving rhetoric life In Christian 
culture, end for his utilzatlon of (and giving sanction 
to) classical rhetorical theory. While the conflict 
between pagan and Christian philosophy and ways of 
life raged, Saint Augustine pleyed the most Influen- 
tial part In reconciling rhetoric with the Chrlstlen 
culture in the early HIddle Ages. 
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Normally , crttlcs focus their attention on speeches 
which display universal qualities and timeless values 
or produce a significant response In an audience. 
Richard M. Nixon's "'Fund Speech'^ of 1952— often called 
the ''Checkers Speach'*— does not exhibit such univer- 
sality but does produce Immediate effects which are 
worthy of the critic's attention. Criticism^ however, 
reveals that the Immediate results of Nixon's speech 
are less significant when compared with the long .^ange 
harmful effects. 

In the I9S2 Presidential campaign General Owlght 

D. Elsenhower, the Republican candidate, capitalized 
on the out-party position by condemning the Democrats 
for their mismanagement of government affairs* He 
based a significant part of his campaign on his promise 
to "clean up the 'mess In Washington. '*■> The public 
opinion polls showed that Elsenhower was leading Adlal 

E. Stevenson by a safe margin. 

On Thursday* September 18, 19S2, a string of 
events began to unfold which made this campaign unique 
A story In the New York Post charged that Elsenhower's 
running mate, Richard Nixon, had a ''Secret Fund'' 
amounting to $16,000 or $17,000 contributed by bankers. 
Industrialists, and real estate brokers In California* 
The Implications were serious. The story of the fund 
could undermine Elsennower's promise to clean up the 
'Hness" In Washington. Nixon, In response, proclaimed 
his Innocence and accused the opposition of a smear 
attempt. General Elsenhower did not quash the story. 
He first responded that he had "confidence In Senator 
Nixon, but later Indlcaf^d that the expected "report 
on the expense account raised by Senator Nixon's con- 
stituents In California must be as clean as a hound's 
tooth— 'or else.'" 3 It became obvious through these 
vague replies that Elsenhower "could not suppress an 
uneasy feeling that somehow his crusade had been 
tarnished."^ 

The Democrats were quick to capitalize on the 
report of Nixon's secret fund and Elsenhower's seem* 
ingly weak reply* Stephen Mitchell, the Democratic 
National Committee chairman, called for Nixon's resig- 
nation from the Republican ticket. Many prominent 



^ "the Nixon Affairt Its Meaning," Newsweek (September 
29» 1952), p. 23. 

New York Tings » September 20, i9S2, Sec. I, p. 8. 

^ New York Times , September 21^ 1952^ Sec. I, p. 66. 

^ "The Nixon Affair," 0£. cU., p. tk. 



people, Including some solid Republican newspaper 
editors, agreed with Mitchell; the opinion spread that 
the Republicans should drop Nixon In the middle of the 
campaign. Most Republicans remained silent, but It 
was clear that Elsenhower and the Republican National 
Cor.YTiIttee members were considering the unprecedented 
step of dropping Nixon from the ticket. 

Realizing the situation had become critical, 
Nixon met with his advisers and agreed that the best 
answer to this threat would be a direct appeal to the 
voters on a nation-wide television and radio broad- 
cast. Breaking off his campaign tour of the western 
and southern states, Nixon flew to Los Angeles to pre- 
pare for his address. He spent the next twenty-seven 
hours In seclusion* 

Reacting In an unprecedented manner to this unique 
series of events, Nixon requested his audience to 
express their sentiments concerning his candidacy by 
sending telegrams and letters to the Republican Nation- 
al Committee. While he acknowledged the Committee's 
right to decide whether or not he would remain on the 
ticket, he obviously wanted emphatic support from both 
the voters and the Committee. Moreover, he wanted 
Elsenhower to declare him "clean as a hound's tooth" 
so that any doubts about his moral character would be 
eradicated. 

He correctly detennlned that his problem centered 
around his ethos; his audience felt he lacked the 
character and good will which a politician of his am- 
bition needs. Therefore, through a demonstration of 
his Integrity and honesty, he set out to gain the 
overt support of the voters, the solid support of the 
Republican National Committee, and the unqualified 
support of Eisenhower. However, while he met his 
problem head-on and accomplished these Immediate goals 
successfully, he ultimately created an Image which led 
to a decline In his political career. 

In the speech Itself, Nixon realized that direct 
statements describing his moral character and good 
will would make him appear boastful. Therefore, what 

imp I led about his character was more Important 
than what he said about It. Throughout the speech he 
utilized Invention, arrangement, style, and delivery 
In an attempt to establish ethos. 

He devoted the first two^thlrds of the speech to 
a defense of the fund as being not only legal but 
moral. The Implication from the beginning was that 
Nixon was a man of such high ethical standards that he 
was not satisfied with discussing the legality Issue 
alone. He established the necessity of the fund by 
asserting that a Senator makes only $1$,000 a year 
plus expenses for limited purposes, but this did not 
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fnclude necessary political (as opposed to official) 
speeches to keep the taxpayers Informed. Nixon thus 
Inferred that he w&s both generous, by operating on a 
limited salary, and honest, by keeping the best Inter* 
ests of the taxpayer In mind. 

Having asserted that additional money Is necessary, 
Nixon elaborated on the possible sources of these funds. 
One source was personal wealth, but he was not rich. A 
second source was a wife on the payroll. He stated 
that his opponent ''does have his wife on his payroll 
and has had her on his payroll for the past 10 years. 
But Nixon claimed he was not critical of Senator John 
Sparkman; he Just dIdnU feel Justified In putting his 
own wife on the payroll (although she worked many hours 
with him) because ttiere'were so^miHv deserving secre* 
tarles In Washington who needed the work. The Infer- 
ence was that putting your wife on the payroll Is some- 
how immoral— and a thing Nixon would never do. Because 
he was a lawyer, Nixon also claimed he could get needed 
funds by continuing to practice law, as others did. 
However, he refused because he morally could not repre- 
sent a client who might have occasion to contest a case 
with the government. But he went on to accept the 
morality of a fund contributed by a select group with 
special interests. Nixon neglected the possibility 
that a fund could be Just as Immoral as a law practice 
when the contributors or clients request special favors. 
Yet he defended the fund as an ethical source because, 
as he said, the money was used only to expose Communists 
and a corrupt government. 

In attempting to demonstrate his high moral charac- 
ter, Nixon used assertion primarily. Then he turned to 
I'proofi' that the fund was both legal and moral. A legal 
opinion, by a law firm in Los Angeles stating that Nixon 
was Innocent of any Illegal act In the use of the fund, 
was produced. But to "prove" that he was morally Inno- 
cent, he gave a personal financial history of his Income 
and expenses since his blnh In 1913. Even after many 
years of public service, he had not accumulated a for- 
tune and was. In fact, still deeply In debt. The 
Implication was clear; if there had been any shady 
dealings, Nixon would have been better off financially 
than he was. 

However, he was unwilling to let these facts stand 
for themselves when still another stone could be turned. 
Nixon humbly admitted that he did receive one gift, a 
"little cocker spaniel dog." And he kept It for his 
children because "the kids, like all kids, loved the 
dog,"^ which they named Checkers. The insinuation here 
was complex. Nixon implied that opponents attacked him 
for such things aS accepting this gift, really quite 
innocent and moral. His audience could conclude from 
this Innuendo that Nixon was a warm person with emotions 
just like theirs, while his opponents were vicious in 
their attacks. Thus Nixon built his ethos by casting 
aspersions on his opponents as well as by establishing 
his own character. 

The last one-third of the speech resembled a tra- 
ditional campaign speech. He attacked Chairman Mitchell 
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for stating that ''only a rich man should serve his 
government, "7 and aligned himself with Abraham 
Lincoln's view that "' God must have loved the common 
people, he made so many of them.'"^ Thus, "honest 
Dick" was identif lei* with this great and respected 
hero of American history while Stevensoni who Inherit- 
ed a fortune from his father, was relegated to 
MltchelTs position, jess desirable In Nixon's view. 
Nixon continued the a^ttack against the opposition by 
suggesting that his opponents also had funds which 
might be questionable: 

I would suggest that under the circumstances 
both Mr, Sparkman and Mr. Stevenson should 
come before the American people, as I have, 
and make a complete financial statement as 
to their financial history, and If they don't 
It will be an admission that they have some- 
thing to hide, 9 

The implication, that these men are Immoral, dis- 
honest, and unworthy candidates If they did not do 
what Nixon had done, was based on an obviously falla- 
cious disjunctive syllogism. Nixon continued the 
attack. He examined the Truman-Acheson Amlnl stratlo»> 
to point out that six hundred million people had been 
lost to Communism, the war In Korea had cost 117,000 
American lives, the government officials had become 
corrupt, and Communism had become a threat In our own 
nation. He did not say that the Democrats had directly 
caused these problems, but he Implied that they had at 
least allowed them to occur while the Republicans would 
have prevented them. 



Nixon attacked the 
he simultaneously bul.lt 
with General Eisenhower, 
Generdl , whose character 
alone could bring an end 
the threat of Communism, 
attack on Nixon was an a 
the audience would be pe 
probi ty. 



ethos of his' opponents while 
his own by Identifying himself 
Nixon said he supported the 
was unquestioned, because he 
to the corrupt government and 
The implication was that an 
ttack on Elsenhower; therefore, 
rsuaded not to question Nixon's 



Nixon's attempted persuasion through ethical 
appeal produced an Immediately favorable response which 
Is easily documented. However, these Immediate results 
are less significant when compared with the long-range 
effects of the speech. Although the long-range effects 
of Nixon's ethos are more difficult to assess, they are 
certainly more revealing rhetorically. 

The immediate reactions were accurately reported 
In Newsweek: 

Republicans were to acclaim the Nixon speech 
as a masterpiece. Democrats were to label tt 
"soap opera." However, no one disputed that 
It was an effective speech. It saved the 
Republican ticket from disaster 



7 ibid.i p. 68. 
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Nixon had properly assessed his rhetorical problem 
and he developed his speech to meet It. Within 
two days he received 1?6,522 telegrams and 110,000 
letters supportlna him In the ratio of 200 to 1, and 
more came later, With such an overwhelming and un- 
precedented response, the Republican National Committee 
voted unanimously to retain Nixon. He was completely 
vindicated, Elsenhower announced there would be no 
change in the Republican ticket, and Nixon was back in 
the race. 

Furthermore, his speech probably gained many 
votes, especially in California. Nixon challenged the 
positions of Stevenson and Sparkman, They eventually 
explained their funds, but never received the publi- 
city or response which Nixon had achieved. Thus, the 
invnedlate positive effects may have gone even beyond 
Nixon's expectations. But what about the long-range 
effects? The campaign fund speech lived on after the 
election. Nixon himself reported ten years later In 
his book, Six Crises ; 

A distinguished political science professor, 
after making a thoroujh study of the I960 
election, stated his considered judgment 
that If It had not been for the fund broad- 
cast I would have been elected President of 
the United States. 1 t was a neat theory, 
brilliantly supported by facts and figures, 
but like most classroom theoreticians he 
had not faced up to the hard reality of the 
alternative. If It hadn»t been for that 
broadcast, 1 would never have been around 
to run for the presidency.*^ 

What Nixon did not consider In evaluating the 
theorist's judgment Is the difference between the 
speech which he dj_d give and the one he could have 
given. Nixon failed to make the speech which would 
have given him both Immediate and long range success. 
As It was, the "Checkers" speech created an unfavorable 
Image of Nixon. Combined with his performance In other 
elections, the fund speech so epitomized the Image of 
a poor Richard that his ability to command trust and 
respect In later campaigns was affected. 

The residue of the speech has stuck with Nixon to 
form an unchanging Image. His personal style, for 
example, typified the "plain folks" approach. He dlre< 
ted his appeals to the eommon people through anecdotes 
about his children's dog and his wife's coat, and by 
ei?%loylng phrases such as "My fellow Americans..." and 
"believe me, folks. In the I960 (>res Identlal cam- 
paign he continued his simple, direct appeal to the 
plain people; as Theodore H. White observed In his The 
Making of the President ; I960 ; 

Nixon seamed obsessed with appearing 'Just 
plain folks;" his press releases, like Kennedy's 
were standard political prose; but when he was 
talking freely to his admirers. It seemed that 
Nixon sought above all to reach the "regular 
fellow. "13 



)1 New York XiSEl* September 26, 1952, Sec. 1, p.1. 

12 ftlchard Mllhouse Nixon, Six Crises (New York, 1962), 
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(New York. 1961), p. 3ST. 



While this approach can be effective. It may well lack 
the sophlstlcatlop^and m3turlty,.whlch even the common 
people prefer In thei r 'leaders. Barnet Baskervllle 
attributes Nixon's poor Image to the fundamental 
Immaturity of this approach; 

If this skill In making his own position attrac- 
tive and plausible, and that of his opponent 
ridiculous or sinister accounts for Nixon's 
popularity In some circles, how may we explain 
the "1 don't know why, but 1 just don't like 
him" reaction reported by the probers of public 
opinion? One Important cause of this antipathy 
may well be the man's fundamental Immaturity— a 
characteristic which Is accentuated. by the 
eminence of his official position. 

Nixon's speeches failed to show growth from an Inex- 
perienced politician who Is entitled to make mistakes 
to a competent statesman capable of rising above the 
petty attack of his opponents. Stewart Alsop noted 
that his speeches often displayed debating techniques 
which he had learned In college. As a debater, "Mlxon 
apparently learned that "the object of college debating, 
after all. Is simply to win the debate, without regard 
for the merit of the issuo, using against the opposi- 
tion whatever debating points come to mlnd«"15 

Through these techniques Nixon's eagerness to win 
seemed to overpower his Integrity and humility. He 
was satisfied, as Baskervllle says, with producing only 
the "illusion of proof" In the fund speech; 

More than two-thirds of his dramatic speech 
(unquestionably the part which many listeners 
regarded as the most convincing proof) had 
nothing at all to do with the case.... It 
was this array of evidence— of facts, figures, 
and testimony regarding mortgages, salary, 
dogs, and coats--thls melange of praise and 
blame, of attack and defense, which was 
accepted by millions as indisputable proof. 
And proof of what? Not proof that he was an 
unusually talented young man who had risen 
far and fast, but proof that he was Innocent, 
that he stood vindicated of the specific 
charges made against hlm.l6 

Thereafter, many of the plain folk began to agree with 
those who disliked Nixon and who, according to AlSop, 

...explain their dislike by pointing to "that 
te^r'jerklng soap opera about the fund." And 
some of those who cannot explain their dislike 
for Nixon except In terms of his jowls probably 
have the fund speech tucked away somewhere In 
their subconscious. ^7 
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Even V.iriety , a New York trade paper of the performing 
arts, "reviewed the broadcast as a super-sgap-opera, 
with the headline 'Just Plain Dick' ..•.'•'^ 

Nixon rose quickly to a position of political 
prominence, but he has gradually lost th« confidence 
of the people since then. He has "a record of not 
winning an election for himself since 1950," v 
Defeated by a narrow margin in I96O, Nixon lost deci- 
sively to Govirnor Edmund G. Brown in the 1962 Califor- 
nia gubernatorial race. Robert D. Kully analyzed the 
gubernatorial campaign and found that the Nixon image 
was one of the reasons he lost; 

Nixon seemed to be trapped by the familiar 
but vague charge "there is something about 
him that troubles me." Or as Herb Caen 
asked, "Why does Nixon always seem to be 
explaining someth 1 ng?"^^ 

Kully did not connect these statements to the 
"Checkers speech; however, it is my contention that It 
produced damning effects. That speech contained the 
complete almanac of appeals which poor Richard usfed 
In almost any situation. Without the fund speech, 
which captured the attention of 60,000,000 people, the 
question might never have been asked: 'Vhy does Nixon 
always seem to be explaining something?" 

In spite of its Immediate persuasive effects, the 
fund speech was a major Influence in bringing about 
Nixon's eventual political ebb. As he attempted to 
build an Image of "honest Dick," he created the Image 
of "poor Rlchard"--poor Richard who had to struggle 
financially, who was always being attacked through a 
vicious smear, and who was always the Innocent victim. 
And as he would explain his actions, using over and 
over the same Ideas and appeals, he built up an almanac 
of stock retorts and counterattacks which created an 
Image of poor Richard. Even yet the results of the 
speech are not final. In I968, Nixon may be a con- 
tender for the Presidency, but he wl I I be fighting 
against the Image created In the 1952 speech. Poten- 
tial candidates for I968 are being examined, and Nixon 
has not left his past behind. Thrw magazine pictured 
him on a recent cover with the otheV Presidential 
hopefuls In a cartoon by Paul Conrad. Each of chem 
appeared In the colorful silks of a jockey preparing 
to enter a political horse race. Nixon, of course, 
wore checkered silks which recall "the once famous dog 
Chcckers"2l and the fund speech of 1952. 
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Fortyflvt ytari ago, Jwai Joyct baffled hit 
rMdari with hit itream-of •consciousness technique 
of writing. "In Ulvsses ," he pointed out, "I have 
recorded sliMiltaneously what a man says» sees, thinks, 
and what such seeing, thinking, sayino does, to what 
you Freudians call the subconscious."^ He Juxtaposed 
In a non-logical fashion the "lyrical," the "epical," 
and the "dramatic" fonns as a conscious effort to 
express the simultaneous process of ecting and re« 
acting. Through the "lyrical" frame, he could pre- 
sent Images In Immediate relation to himself; through 
the "epical" frame, he could present Images In InM- 
dlate relation to himeelf and others; and through 
the "dramatic" frame, he could present Imeges In re- 
lation to others.^ This change to a mtiltl-perspec- 
tlve structure not only extended the readers^ sensi- 
bilities but also brought Into their awareness the 
Interaction of these sensibilities* 

Sensibility, cognitive and physical, differs In 
different r-as, cultures, and subcultures more radi- 
cally than we are aware. Each age or culture tends 
to find understanding of Itself through a particular 
set of senses which tend to favor the logical or the 
emotional, the functional or the eesthetic, the legal 
or the moral, the spiritual or the material, the sim- 
ple or the complex. Modern technology has sharpened 
our sensibilities toward an "Integral ewareness" of 
process around us by providing channels which are 
more total extensions of our "himian faculty— the 
psychic and physical." We are now aware that the 
Joycean lyricai»>eplcai-dramatic frame and scope Is 
a better model of our perception process than the 
single perspective contrived by linguistic grammitl- 
cal order. We are a reader-h oarer-viewer audience. 

As a culture dependent on print for communlca- 
ttoni we assumed the characteristics of the spatial 
structure of our medium— an abstract, linear, frag- 
mented, sequential type of movdment« We shaped our 
organizations and societal Institutions In the same 
way* But, the electronic media have broken this 
monopoly. We are now In an age of radio, television, 
telephone, stereophonic sound, electronic and Jet 
age speed. M6dla dissolve the arbitrary boundary 
lines of subject matter Into the complexities and 
fluidity of experience. Our concern Is contingencies 
rather than components, the media allow us to exte- 
riorize arid miterlaltze our own cognitions more fully 
so that, In a sense^ "the medium Is the message^" 
the Ihtarplay of media dasiands the attention of alt 
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our senses. We see more clearly, hear better, and 
feel more Intensely the imeges presented to us. The 
different media acting together el low us to have more 
total experience. 3 

Medium Is structure. Structure has meaning. 
"Messages are transmitted In codes." These codes or 
symbols "take virtually any form, so long as and to 
the extent that there exist shared meanings and that 
they are transmissible. Such shared meaning surround- 
ing symbols can be either affective or cognitive.*^ 
And we might add, both the affect end cognition occur 
simultaneously. 

Message lies In these structures very much In a 
"Jabberwocky" sense. Just as one linguistic structure 
cuts up reality differently from another, other media 
translate experience Into new forms. That "something 
Is lost In the translation" becomes significant when 
we consider that there Is "something" In the medium 
that contributes to meaning. The question of '1k)W 
does a medium mean?" In a modern sense must be a 
dimension of rhetorical criticism In discovering and 
analyzing the available means of persuasion. The 
synoptic comprehension afforded by the media alters 
the process of Influencing and decision making. Each 
medium records, distributes, and programs Information 
differently which affect the sense ratio or patterns 
of our logical, pathetic and ethical perceptions. 

In the "someone says something somehow to some- 
one with some effect" comnunlcatlon complex, the 
"something somehow" Is Inseparable relative to the 
"effect" on the *isomeone." 

0 body swayed to music, o quickening giance|. 
How shall I tell the dancer from the dance. ^ 

In conteirtporary rhetorical criticism, the critic 
must be able to accept such inclusive definitions of 
communication as the following: Communlcetlon Is "ell 
of the procedures by which oqo mind mey effect another « 
This, of course, Involves not onl7"wrltten end ore! 
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spMchi but also muiic» th« pictorial artti the tht- 
•tr«i the ballet^ and In fact all huiian behavior J*^ 
Tha proofs of pertuailon ride on the petterning of 
Interaction of verbel end non-verbel medle. The Mdle 
give Idaat greeter poi#er end tenglblllty. Persueilve 
coeiwinlcetlon can no longer be vleMd purely by ergu- 
mentation's eppeels besed on the velue of men's ra« 
tionai orientetlon. Nor cen It be discrlmlneted es 
edvertising techniques besed on the velue of men's 
non«rettonal orle*^tetlon which essimes thet people 
live merely by the benefits end setlsfectlons they 
obtein* HoM the medle effect the steps of Intentlonel 
interpersonel ln:erectlon must be scrutinized^ for 
effective c o m muni cetlon Is e matter of •sfqicturlng to 
produce Intended effect* 

In considering ^hd Interposition of medle between 
the Intention end effects the critic may raise these 
questions. 

Hhet Is the erammer of e pertlculer medlun? 
Mode encompasses the totel event* Any eneiysis of 
mode Is e matter of sepereting out the ettrlbutas end 
showing their system of Interconnections. Thus» the 
critic must first look et the vocebulery or the sym« 
bols evelleble to e medium. Then he must be eble to 
determine syntax^ or the rules for structuring the 
vocabulary. Final ly» he mey eveluete the style, the 
choice of vocebulery end syntax. At present^ we need 
to know more ebout the syntex of radio and television^ 
which ere besic medle of public effeirs Infometlon. 
Now does syntex very from en eudio medium to en eudlo- 
vlsuel medium? We need to delineate the orgenlzing 
principles of medle. 

Every medium hes Its bles. The renge of view- 
points differs from medium to medium, Kurt end Qledys 
Leng point out thet technologlcel broedcesting re- 
flects the choices of television personnel es to whet 
Is lmportent.7 The coverege of en event Is structured 
by the conBentetor» the chenging Inclusions end tx- 
cluslone of the camere's focus» the magnifying close* 
ups» the shifting perspectives end Juxtepoiltlons end 
the contrapuntel Interpley of words» sound, end music. 
The orgenlletlon of spece end time ere Importent ver* 
lables. 

Hem much Information can be dissemlneted through 
e medium? In e sense» the medium determines eudlence. 
No two media wilt say the sMue thing ebout en event. 
To illustrate» we cen look et the difference In the 
coveregt of an event by e newspeper» e redio newscest» 
e tilivlilon documentery^ e megezlne ertlcle end e 
speech. Coiitemporery mess medle cen convey Informe- 
tlon to verlous levels of e society es well es to 
different cultures slmulteneously* The medle cen ex« 
pose Its lerge eudlenee generelly to Informetlon es 
well as I'carve out** Its eudlenee by Identifying with 
the ideali end opinions of e pertlculer segment of 
the pbpuletlon.^ 

T 
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The mass media heve brought ebout the *^orporete 
communicator.** The medletors of the amount and type 
of Informetlon conveyed ere the editors, producersi 
directorsi flnenclers» dlstrlbutors» end retellers of 
the communicetlons team.' Often In Amerlcen televi- 
sion! the more money Invested means the less soldi 
since the risk Is greater. 

On the other hend» the Intensity of content hes 
Increased In modern medle so that vicarious experi- 
ence end direct experience heve become at times some- 
what Indistinguishable. There heve been drestlc el« 
teratlons of space and time so that we ere famllar 
with many things which lie beyond our personel lives. 
We are able to trensform ebstrectlons like *Voverty** 
Into such tangibility that we feel compelled to cope 
with It vie VISTA or the Peace Corps. We ere now eble 
to reinforce ettltudes end relly epproval or dissentlon 
**coest to coest** through the media. 

Certain channels ere better then others by virtue 
of their structure In terms of spailel or temporel 
organization^ allowance for eudlenee partlclpatloni 
speed end tlmellness» end permanence. To determine 
effective stretegles of communlcetloni the optlmel 
combination of media Is also a fector. 

Whet Is the flow of communication In reletioti to 
a medlys? The mesi madtaU "liimadlef " jtuHIaiiea l« m 
composite of **remote** eudlences. Verlous studies heve 
shown that the mass medle heve no direct reletlonship 
to the decision making process of the eudlenee. The 
mess medle's mejor functions heve been In dlssemlnet- 
Ing Informetlon end reinforcing Idees of the eudlenee. 
The Amtrlcen^mass eudlenee tends to be |roup«orlented 
when confronted by the mess medle with decisions to 
be made. As e group«orlented eudlencoi they meke de- 
cisions with respect to their group efftltetlons end 
expectetlonsi whether these be familial. socla1» re- 
ligious end/or economic. The medle must reach the 
person or persons eble to decide on chenge end direct 
group Interchenge.'O The structuring of cognitive* 
ego-centered| end group-centered eppeels should trig- 
ger Informal pertlclpetlon end possibly commitment. 

Now ere oeoole eapeble of oro casstno anv metaaoe 
proylaed exoectetions of e medium ere met) Every com- 
muni cetlon Is conditioned by the hct thet It Is re- 
ceived In e pertlculer stete of feeling end expecte- 
tlon." Studies on the effect of Amerlcen television 
programs In Letin Amerlcen countries* for examplei 
heve shown thet many programs Interpreted es **enter- 
telnlngi* by Amerlcens were **educetlonel** end persue- 
slve for the Utln Amerlcens. The mul t I «dimens Ion- 
el Ity of the medium mey yield choices of Informetlon 
both within end beyond the coreminlcetor's intent. 
The choice of informetlon Is mode consciously end un- 
consciously eccording to the receiver's Interests and 



' Erik Barnouwi *>NcLuhentsm Keconstde red,** Saturday 
Bl^ (July 23, 1966), p, 20. iSSULSL 

Hub.r W. EtllngsMofth, "8re«lc«it Ui. by . Utln 
Amrlean ^rof*iiidft«t and Technical Oreup," Journal 
ef Broadeaatlnd (Spring 196 J), p. 160. 
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n««dt« To i«hat MUnt the media focus and reveal 
iVeallty** {I.e., what Is out there) varies with the 
parcel ver. The medium often serves also as our listen-* 
dard of credulity, the standard of rea1ltyji'3 

In answering the question, i*How does a medium 
mean?p'' the rhetorical critic may use these approaches; 
What Is the grammar of a particular medium? How much 
Information can be disseminated through a medium? 
What is the flow of communication In relation to a 
medliio? How are people capable of processing any 
message provided expectations of a medium are met? 

When a President addresses a nation or the world; 
when political candidates debate; when a documentary 
'Cells'* a war; when a Huntley-Brlnlcley news team co- 
vers the event ''live'* via radio, television, Telsta^ 
or Lani Bird; and interaction results via telephone, 
telegraph, seminar or conference, how does the medium 
shape both the communicator's intent and the percelver^s 
experience and opinion? The persuasive speaker no 
longer Is limited to the face-to-face speech as his 
major medium. His thoughts are translated by a vari- 
ety and interplay of media. The critic must know more 
about the translators of experience. Translations 
have no one-to-one relationship but are only approxi- 
mations. The accuracy and cogency of these approxl- 
mat loos depend on the translators, The basic deci- 
sions behind coainunicatlon strategy may be out of the 
hands of the communicator. This Is audience analysis 
via media analysis. 

The available means of persuasion In any society 
vary with the times. We now have many kinds of media 
with varying capabilities which our predecessors did 
not heve. The contemporary communicator Is forced 
to select which one or combination of media cjn best 
convey his purposes and reach his audience. More- 
over, the rhetorical critic In our society cannot 
take medium for granted In assessing comunlcatlon 
but must consider the medium as an available means of 
persuasion. 



'J Cj Wright Mills. The Payer iltte (New York, 19S7), 
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